ee 


f gp ck of the week — 


story, page 17 
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'amed jazz musician Toru “Tiger” 

-Okoshi cade his talents to NECC 
in a concert in the Bentley Library, 
Saturday, Nov. 17 at 7:30 p.m. See 


Winter 
sports 
preview 


See pages 18, 19, 20 
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Northern Essex Community College 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Observer News Editor 


A series of fights and property damage occurred at a recent 
concert sponsored by campus radio station WRAZ. 

The event, held in the NECC Student Center, turned ugly 
when the audience began ‘moshing,’ a form of dancing similar 
toslam-dancing. As the night progressed, the moshing became 
more violent, eventually leading to an altercation. 

According to Sue Smulski, student activities secretary, the 
music and young audience played a factor in the night’s 
problems. 

Violent dance: “You can’t have that type of music and 
solicit that kind of crowd and expect a care free, trouble free 
evening. 

“The biggest problem was the dancing they were doing. I 
was in awe. I’ve never seen anything like it before in my life,” 
Smulski said. “That type of band shouldn’t be allowed back 
here again; they solicit trouble.” 

George Dionne, WRAZ general manager, said NECC’s 
security company mishandled the concert. 

“Security was a joke,” he said. “There were times when 
they weren’t even present at all. (Reliable Security Captain 
Dick Lemelin) told me he was in charge of security and was 
going to do things his way. If we didn’t like it, he was going 
to shut the whole show down. 

No cooperation: “He had no clue what was going on. He 
wanted to run the show...and handle the security his way. He 
said I should be cooperating with him instead of him coop- 
erating with me. If I tried to offer a suggestion or talk to him 
he’d say, ‘If your gonna keep hassling me, I’m gonna pull out 
of here and go home.’ That was his attitude.” 

As of press time, NECC President John R. Dimitry and 
Student Activities Director Steve Michaud refused to comment 
until a report on the evening’s incidents is released. Lemelin 
refused to comment on the concert. 

Smulski said Reliable Security handled the show pretty 
well. 

“T think they did well considering what they had to deal 
with. The night wasn’t good, and it wasn’t bad.” 

NECC student Matt Hemeon said the security personal 
were nowhere to be found when the moshing started to get 
out of hand. 

Trouble began: “There was no security guards to help us 
keep people down. They (security) were non-existent.” 


Sue Smulski 


“You can’t have that type of music 
and solicit that kind of crowd and 
expect a care free, trouble free 
evening. 

“The biggest problem was the danc- 
ing they were doing. I was in awe. 
Ive never seen anything like it 
before in my life,” Smulski said. 
“That type of band shouldnt be 
allowed back here again; they solicit 
troub 


NECC student Gary Clark said the security guards were 
sitting in the cafeteria bays smoking cigarettes. 

Dionne said an unidentified band member jumped off the 
stage and dislocated his shoulder during the concert. According 
to Reliable Security reports, an ambulance was summoned to 
transport the victim to the hospital. Also, at least six additional 
incidents of injury were observed or reported. 

To supplement the concert’s security, WRAZ rented an 
officer from the Haverhill police department. 

Good job: Dionne said, “He was great. He helped me out 
more than Dick (Lemelin) did. He was more receptive to what 
I had to say.” 

Newburyport resident and former WRAZ program director 
Marilyn Stewart said, “The Haverhill cop was doing his job 
like he was supposed to, but the security people weren’t doing 
anything.” 

NECC student Matt Hunter said the security personal 
didn’t do a bad job, but he was critical of Lemelin’s overall 
handling of the event 

“The head security guard (Lemelin) was doing things 
totally opposite. He got everybody confused. He had no 


(Continued on page four) 


- Student loans jump nearly 150 percent 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


A dramatic increase in student loans is creat- 
ing some concern in the Financial Aid Office. 
A record $3.2 million in financial aid was 
disbursed to 2,249 students, but student 
loans increased by 144 percent since fiscal 
year 1989, from $274,000 to $671,000. 

Richard Pastor, director of financial aid, 
said, “There are more and more people not 
eligible for grant programs who are turning 
to loans as an alternative.” 

Both grants and loans are provided by the 
state and federal governments, but grants do 
not have to be repaid. 

Pastor said there are middle and low income 
students who don’t qualify for enough money 
under the government grant programs. Tuiton 
and fees have risen dramatically in the past few 
years, and the grant programs have declined. 

Money needed: “(A loan) is the only al- 
ternative, Even people who qualify for some 
other financial aid are no longer getting 
enough money to pay the full bill,” Pastor 
said. 

People may get enough grant money to 


S. Mills photo 


Richard Pastor, director of financial aid 


pay tution and fees, but because Pastor does 
not have the funds to offset living expenses, 
people are turning to loans. This presents 
problems for both the student and the col- 
lege. 

“I’m quite concerned,” Pastor said. “I 
wouldn’t want to bea freshman or sophomore 
in college getting a loan.” 

If people keep taking loans here, transfer 
and continue borrowing money, he said they 
may end up $10,000-15,000 in debt when 
they graduate. 

“That’s no way to start a career,” Pastor 
said. 

Borrowing costs: According to the Mas- 
sachusetts Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation, a $10,000 loan at eight percent 
interest costs $121 a month for 10 years, with 
$4559 paid in interest. 

“It mounts up. I try not to have people 
take loans, but if you don’t have the money, 
you just don’t have it,” Pastor said. 

For the college, the problem comes when 
students don’t pay back their loans. 

“(NECC currently) has a default rate of 
approximately 1] percent. As the default rate 
increases, it becomes the school’s responsi- 
bility. When it reaches 20 percent, we are 
under serious pressure not to give any more 


loans,” Pastor said. 

Once an institution reaches a 30 percent 
default rate, it is in serious danger of losing all 
government loans. This puts additional 
pressure on the financial aid office. 

“It puts the school in a difficult position. 
We don’t want to turn away students because 
they don’t have the money. On the other 
hand, people have a right to borrow money if 
they have the financial need,” he said. 

Funding statistics: In comparison to 
other community colleges, NECC ranks 
second in total financial aid. Bunker Hill 
Community College ranks first, but it gave 
out only $75,000 in loans last fiscal year. 
Quinsigamond Community College refuses 
to participate in the loan program, relying 
solely on scholarships, waivers and grants. 

Pastor said half of NECC students don’t 
need the loans they take, and the other half 
couldn’t be here without them. 

“The problem is, I don’t know which half 
that is,” Pastor said. 

Loan requirements will tighten as the gov- 
ernment and the schools try to reduce the 
default rate by more selective lending, he said. 

“Tl be able to give them out for a good 
reason, not just to buy furniture or a nicer 

ar,” Pastor said, 
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‘Fat? needs cutting, 
but it must be found 


Question 3 is dead, may it rest in 
peace, May the intentions behind the 
Citizens for Limited Taxation (CLT) 
petition, live on, though. 

On Novy. 6, Massachusetts voters 
made their feelings quite clear. By 
electing a Republican governor, voters 
showed they were ready for a change. 
By defeating Question 3 and its meat 
cleaver approach to government, voters 
made it clear they demand intelligent 
change. 

State government’s out of control 
spending over the past cight years has 
created a monstrous bureaucracy with 
overlapping programs and duplicated 
services. As the economy grew in the 
80s, so did the taxpayers’ demands for 
more and better services. Now, as the 
economy faces a recession and revenues 
continue declining, it is time to reduce 
spending and downsize services which 
waste tax dollars. 

Wrong approach: Governor-clect 
William Weld supported the CLT 
initiative and has proposed across the 
board cuts in an attempt to make 
government more efficient. This is the 
wrong approach. It is no more 
intelligent than Question 3. 

Cuts need to be made, but they 
must be logical and useful, not inane 
and melodramatic. Not every state 
program need suffer due to waste in 
other areas. 

The various police forces should be 
centralized, eliminating excessive 
administration. The Registry, Capitol, 
Metropolitan and MBTA police forces 
should be combined. They all have the 
same purpose: public safety and law 
enforcement. There is no reason the 
four police forces have to run 
independently, each with their own 
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administration. 

Also, the state should privatize the 
Franklin Park and Stone Zoos. Under 
private ownership these institutions will 
be better organized, better run, and 
profitable. For the financially troubled 
zoos, it may be their only chance for 
survival. 


The welfare system has taken a lot of 


criticism, not all of it unfair. It needs to 
be seen in a new way, one in which the 
people who need help receive it. The 
needy must have the opportunity to 
become self-sufficient. Workfare, 
employment training and education are 
vital to rebuilding the system. The way 
to cut welfare costs is to invest in 
getting people off the welfare rolls. 

Tough look: Basically, a thorough 
examination of state government is 
imperative. Person by person, 
department by department, state 
government must be downsized. The 
public’s view of a system filled with 
“hacks” must be changed. Situations 
like the State House clock fiasco must 
not be repeated. Priorities must be set 
with the people’s benefit in mind, not 
photo opportunities. 

Spending must be brought into line 
with revenue, a basic principle of fiscal 
management. The public’s trust must 
be regained by the politicians of the 
Commonwealth, 

Weld finds himself in a tough 
situation, one which can easily be made 
more difficult. Mismanagement, lack of 
leadership and foresight led to the 
problems the state is in today. It took 
the state a long time to get into this 
mess; it cannot be fixed overnight. 
Only patience, effective management, 
strong leadership and foresight can 
lead this state to recovery. 


Big problem 


“State government’s out of 
control spending over the past 
eight years has created a 
monstrous bureaucracy with 
overlapping programs and 
duplicated services.” 
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War memorial needed now 


Korean veterans deserve recognition for their efforts 


By JIM CLOHERTY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


On June 25, 1950 the North Korean Army 
invaded South Korea. This prompted Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman to commit, U.S. troops 
to defend South Korea. 

After three years of attacks and counter 
attacks and the loss of over 45,000 Americans, 
an armistice was signed on July 27, 1953. The 


agreement still regulates the boundaries of 


the two Koreas. 

The U. S. government has never officially 
recognized the efforts and sacrifices made by 
veterans of this forgotten War. 

Korean service: To be cast aside by one’s 
own country after giving so much is 
unconscionable. After 38 years, a memorial 
honoring the men and women of the U.S. 
armed forces who served in Korea is finally in 
the planning stages. 

Many servicemen were left feeling guilty 
and confused while trying to come to terms 
with the multitude of emotions surrounding 
their military experience. As a combat veteran 
serving with the 5th Marines in Vietnam, 20 
years later, I still have trouble trying to deal 
with all the mixed feelings and buried emo- 
tions. These emotional scars associated with 
my military duties in Vietnam are caused by a 
number of factors. 

Enemy attack: There is the loss of a close 
childhood friend Mike, who served with the 
3rd Marines. He was pre by an enemy 
rocket attack on Feb. 25, 1969. Seeing the 
men in my platoon, who I lived and fought 
beside in the jungles of Southeast Asia, 
wounded and killed, was a painful experience. 

The unpopularity of the U.S. involvement 
and the lack of respect by some, who felt the 
individual soldier was at fault for coming 
home less than victorious, left an empty feeling 
in my soul. Then there is the anger caused by 
the inexcusable way the government has 
handled the POW/ MIA issue. 

These emotions have taken their toll on 
the lives of thousands of Vietnam veterans, 
and it appears as more time passed by, recov 
ery from these emotional wounds would never 
take place. 

Then in 1982, a Vietnam veteran named 


Reader responds to colleague 


To the editor: 

I was pleased with the clear and forceful 
response of my colleague, Professor (Don) 
Conway, to the “Real Freedom” ad in the last 
Observer. He raises the right question: Is the 
religious thesis true or false? Is God an objective 
reality ora human invention? Right questions; 
wrong answer. Despite his articulate presen- 
tation of the well-worn thesis that religion is 
a superstition rejected by the intelligent, I 
think he is mistaken. 

Many of us have studied the pros and cons 
of this issue and have concluded that the 
explanation truest to the evidence is that God 
exists. And some of us, acting upon this 
conviction, have found that God is more than 
an idea. He is a person whom one can know. 
When a person who has neither sought nor 
found God claims we are deluded, it’s a bit 
like telling a man who has never seen the 
woman he loves that his beloved is no more 
than postage stamps and fiber optic cables 
working on his hormones. 

With a notable exception, all world reli- 
gions are based on the personal experiences 
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Jan Scruggs saw his dream become a reality 
when the Vietnam Veterans Memorial was 
dedicated in Washington, D.C. 

I was there for the dedication ceremonies Nee 
that day. A welcome feeling of relief came 1 
over me, and some of the pain associated with. 
Vietnam was lifted. To see the names of over : 
58,000 carved in stone was a fitting tribute to F 
all Vietnam Veterans living and dead. / 

More meaningful: To watch my ten 4 
year-old son (named after Mike) trace Mike’s i 
name from the wall made life after Vietnam a “4 
little more meaningful. To finally share a 
proud celebration with my fellow veterans in 
a long overdue “Welcome Home” parade ‘ 
made the sacrifice seem worthwhile, again. 

For thousands of veterans, their families, 
the mothers, fathers, wives, sons, daughters 
and friends of the men and women lost in 
battle, the healing process had begun. . 

The special feeling one gets from a me- 
morial is unique. \ ye 
Although nearly 38 years have passe 
the veterans of the Korean War, 
time to honor those who served this co 
when called upon. The healing that has helped — 4 
many Vietnam veterans will be shared by the 
Korean veterans. ik 
The Korean War veterans deserve this 
memorial now. John F. Kennedy said, “A 
nation reveals itself not only by the men it 
produces but by the men it honors and the 
men it remembers.” I hope all Americans will a 
come forward and help make the Korean War ‘ 
Memorial a reality. 

Bea part of this tribute to our veterans and 
help build a monument that will recognize f 
their efforts and start a new healing process. 4 
Editor’s note: *~ 
A mid-1991 funding deadline has been set for 
the Korean memorial. If this deadline is not 
met, the memorial may not be built. Half of the P 
money has been raised, but $7 million is still 
needed. Tax-deductible donations may be 
to: Korean War Veterans Memorial Fund, 
P.O. Box 2372, Washington, D.C. 20013- 2372. 
For additional information, call 1-800- 53 
KOREA. 
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and subsequent insights of their leaders. 
Christianity, however, is rooted in historical 
events that cannot be easily swept aside. While 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ cannot be 
proven once for all, it cannot be disproven, 
despite exhaustive attempts to do so, then — 
and now. 

God either exists or he doesn’t. But beyond 
this 50-50 statistical possibility there is strong, 
rational evidence for his existence and in- 
volvement in human affairs in both history 
and personal experience. Ifhe is in facta living 
reality, then we as human beings better pay 
attention. i 

It is difficult to assess the inside ofahouse 
from across the street. Only those who ven- 
ture inside can determine that the glowinthe 
fireplace is a real fire. But even an observer __ 
across the street can figure out that electric — 
logs don’t send smoke up the chimney! 
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Immoral administration 


President uses Mideast crisis to hide domestic problems 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor ; 


As President Bush slips to an all-time low in 
his precious opinion polls, he hustles Ameri- 
cans into believing war is inevitable. 

The administration claims to stand on 
high moral principle, but it actually seeks to 
bolster the United States’ declining world 
power, dominate the Mideast and hide mas- 
sive domestic problems. 

Bush flatly rejects compromise as a solu- 
tion to the Mideast crisis. He unrealistically 
expects a total cave-in from Saddam Hussein. 
The possibility for a peaceful settlement ex- 
ists, but a serious commitment to it is lacking. 

Patience needed: War may come of im- 
patience, not necessity. The economic sanc- 
tions against Iraq must have time to work. 
Most experts estimated a six to 12 month 
period before the sanctions would hurt Iraq 
and create internal strife, threatening Hussein’s 
grip on power. It has only been three months. 

Above all, the embargo must be given the 
time to work. It will be difficult to sweat out 
the wait, but an ocean of sweat is better than 
an ocean of blood. 

The military option is enticing, but it 
demands a heavy price. War may do wonders 
for national pride, but Iraq is no Grenada or 
Panama. Iraq has a million man, 
battle-hardened army with sophisticated 
conventional and chemical weapons. 

The United States has nearly 250,000 
troops in the Mideast and another 250,000 
onthe way. The Pentagon estimates 1 million 
men would be needed to drive Iraq out of 
Kuwait and neutralize Saddam as a future 
threat. 

Many deaths: That is nearly twice as many 
men as used in Vietnam, where nearly 60,000 


Is a wart the only U.S. option in the gulf? 


_Observer Column _ 


U.S. soldiers died. The bloody toll of a mil- 
lion man war is almost inconcievable. With 
Iraq’s chemical weapons, casualties could easily 
double those of Vietnam. 

Besides the human costs, war would cripple 
an already struggling economy. The Penta- 
gon estimates the costs of a conflict at $1 
billion a day. This figure was specifically not 
included in the latest budget deal, so it is not 
clear where the money would come from. 

Americans may be hoodwinked into ac- 
cepting a war, but when loved ones start 
coming home in plastic bags and steel coffins, 
their attitude is likely to change. It should not 
have to reach that point. The government 
must look beyond the short term gains of war 
and examine the long term costs. Hundreds 
of thousands of lives are at stake. 

Real motives: Bush pledged to liberate 
Kuwait and restore its government. To many, 
America protecting Arab interests is hypocrisy. 
Israel has invaded and occupied Arab territory 
without recrimination from the United States. 
It is difficult to believe U.S. forces are in the 
gulf to help our Arab “friends.” The troops 
are there to protect American interests, spe- 
cifically, a cheap, reliable source of petroleum. 

The mainstream media has rallied around 
the flag and turned into a cheering section for 
Bush. Serious criticism of the foolhardy rush 
to war is almost absent. Maybe the media is 
afraid of being labeled unpatriotic, but pa- 
triotism is not unquestioning acceptance of 
American deaths. 

If economic sanctions are given time, they 
will work. A negotiated settlement is still 
possible, but neither Saddam nor Bush can 


cave in to the other’s demands. If either does, 


they face grave political consequences at home. 


Bargaining possible: Flexibility on both 
sides is needed. Iraq accuses Kuwait of stealing 
land and oil, grievances that cannot be taken 
lightly. A third party, an Arab party, could 
negotiate a solution acceptable to the United 


States, Iraq and Kuwait. Negotiaitons can 
only take place if there is pressure to strike a 
deal, however. 

Saddam will feel pressure only if the 
sanctions are given time to work, so it falls to 
Bush and other world leaders to be patient 
and provide the time by exercising restraint. 


Nicole Ouellette, nursing. 

“No, I don’t feel war is our only 
option in the gulf. This country is 
based on being able to settle things 
without having to go to war. I think 
that with everyone working 
together, this will be resolved.” 


Frank F. Wrigley, liberal arts. 
“Tt stinks that there is going to be a 
war because my brother is over 
there.” 


Richard Poutenis, bus. transfer 
“Well, first of all I don’t think war is 
our only option. I don’t think there’s 
any lack of open negotiations at 
some point.This seems to be the 
most physical option right now. We 
have to represent visible and 
measurable threat, but I’d like to 
see it only used for leverage for 
further negotiations.” 


Brittany Cairnes, 
education. 

“No, because I don’t think we will 
ever really go to war. It’s not up to 
us. Unfortunately, it’s up to them.” 


physical 


Lynette Pickard, liberal arts. 
“No, It’s not our only option in the 
gulfbecause there are other options, 
like peace.” 


David Robinson, graphic design. 
“J don’t think there should be a war 
in the gulf. It’s kind of ridiculous. I 
think they can find a way to settle 
other than having to fight.” 


Michael Foss, groundskeeper. 

“T don’t think it’s the only option. 
We are being pressured by a lot of 
the Arab nations. I don’t know if 
Bush is going to be able to do 
something without a lot of 
criticism.” 


Alayne 
professor. 
“T don’t think war is the only way 
out. Hopefully, they can negotiate a 
settlement. I do believe that the 
Muslims in the Middle East are 
radical in their beliefs. I think from 
their aspect, they would like to see 
us come to blows.” 


Fix, basic writing 


Rita Seppa, Corporate Chefs 
employee. 
“I hope not because it would be 
disastrous.” 


Steve Mills photos 


Sean Callahan, liberal arts. 

“Yes, there should be a war in the 
gulf. I want my gas prices to go 
down.” 
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WRAZ concert woes 


(Continued from page one) 
idea what was going on,” he said. 

Bad communication: Dionne said, “The 
Haverhill police officer threw a whole group 
of kids out, then security let them back in.” 

According to a Reliable Security incident 
report, property damage for the night in- 
cluded: 

QO Handicapped automatic door opener 
front plate removed, 9 volt battery stolen; 

Q) Portable chalkboard broken; 

QO No smoking sign in the Tile Lounge 


damaged; 
Q Door handle in cafeteria service area 
damaged; 


Q) In addition, equipment in the cafeteria 


service area was turned on. 
Hunter said, 
fights, but that’s normal with any place you 
go. It happens everywhere; it’s a fact of life.” 
Dionne said, “No matter what happens, 
there is going to be somebody who ruins it for 
everybody else.” 


Transfer Day set for Nov. 20 


On Tuesday, Nov. 20, 54 state, private, local 
and Boston-area colleges will recruit NECC 
students in the college cafeteria from 10 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. The colleges include: 

Amherst College, Babson College, Bentley 
College, Boston College, Boston University, 
Bradford College, Brandeis University, Curry 
College, Daniel Webster College, Emerson 
College, Emmanuel College, Endicott Col 
lege, Gordon College. 

Also, Harvard/Radclifte, Lasell College, 
Lesley College, Mass. College of Pharmacy, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Merrimack 
College, Montserrat College of Art, Mount 
Holyoke College, New England College, New 
Hampshire College, Northeastern University, 
Notre Dame College, Regis College. 

Also, Rivier College, Simmons College, 
Smith College, St. Anselm College, Stonehill 
College, Suffolk University, Tufts University, 
Wellesley College, Wentworth Institute of 
Technology, Wheaton College, Wheelock 
College and Williams College. 

The participating state colleges are: 

Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg State 
College, Framingham State College, Mass. 
College of Art, Keene State College, Mass. 
Maritime Academy, North Adams State 
College, Salem State College, Westfield State 
College, Worcester State College, Plymouth 
State College, Lowell University, Southeastern 
Mass. University, UMass/Amherst, UMass / 
Boston and the University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Strong commitment: The colleges par- 
ticipating in this program have continued to 


Acceptance policy 


Less emphasis ts placed on 
high school records and SAT’s 
than on the NECC transcript 
and faculty references. 


commit themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts com- 
munity colleges, with the investment of fi 
nancial support provided by the colleges’ 
Own resources. 

Less emphasis is placed on high school 
records and SAT’s than on the NECC tran 
script and faculty references 

Students should consider the major and 
the college first. Financial consideration, al 
though essential, is too often the only factor 
considered in choosing a college for transfer. 
It is very likely students may not qualify for 
financial aid at NECC due to the low tuition 
cost, but they may receive a good financial aid 
package for a private college education 

Good oppurtunity: Students should take 
advantage of this transfer opportunity. 
Commuting isa realistic option; Boston is less 
than an hour away and there can be flexibility 
in scheduling around rush hour traffic. 

For questions about transfer procedures 
or academic requirements, contact the 


Counseling Center at (508) 374-3790. 


This Week At NECC 


Wednesday, Nov. 14 

American Sign Language Club Bake Sale 
Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
Merrimack Valley Herb Society Meeting 
Health Careers Recruiting Session 
Thursday, Nov. 15 

Healthy Issues Open Workshop 

Life Long Learning Program: 
Michael Kramer Piano Concert 
Women’s Basketball (home): 
NECC ys. Becker (away) 

Alumni Association Meeting 
Friday, Nov. 16 

Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
WRAZ Radio Club Meeting 
Cooperative Education Info. Session 
Saturday, Nov. 17 

Baseball Card Show 

Men’s Basketball (home): 

NECC vs. Avery Point 

Creative Arts Program: 

Tigers Baku Jazz Group 

Sunday, Nov. 18 

Gallery Hours: 

Haverhill-Now and Then 

Monday, Nov. 19 

Social Club Meeting 

Student Environmental Coalition 
Music & Choral Club Meeting 
OSD Seminar Series 

Men’s Basketball : NECC vs. SMVTI 
Wednesday, Nov. 21 

Women’s Basketball (away) 

NECC ys. Massasoit 

Men’s Basketball (away): 

NECC vs. North Shore Comm. College 
Thursday, Noy. 22 

Thanksgiving Holiday 

Saturday, Nov. 24 

Men’s Basketball (away): 

NECC ys. Massasoit 

Sunday, Nov. 25 

Gallery Hours: 

Haverhill-Now and Then 


u a.m.-1 p.m. 


7 a.m.-1 p.m. 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
1 p.m.-4 p.m. 
6 p. m.-10 p.m. 


C-Building Lobby 
Cafeteria Lobby 

Essex Room 
Conference Center AB 


Cafeteria Lobby 
2 p.m.-4 p.m. Conference Center AB 


6 p.m. 
7 p.m.-9 p.m, 


NECC Gymnasium 
President’s Conf. Room 


1] a.m.-] p.m. 
12-12:45 p.m. 
12-1 p.m 


Cafeteria Lobby 
C-112 
Essex Room 


9 a.m.-3p.m. Tiled Lounge 


6 p.m. NECC Gymnasium 


7:30 p.m. NECC Gallery 


1 p.m.-5 p.m. NECC Gallery 
11 a.m.-12 
1] a.m.-12 C-120 
llam.-l p.m. Lecture Hall A 
12:15-12:55 p.m. C-115 

7 p.m. 


C-113 


6 p.m. 


7 p.m. 


TBA 


1 p.m.-5 p.m. NECC Gallery 


“Their were a couple of 


Campus concert 


Guitarist Bill Miller hits a high note at his recent performance in 
Library sponsored by the Student Activities Dept. 
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Re-accreditation 
process completed 


Evaluation team gives college high marks 


By STEVE MCGUINNESS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A 10-member evaluation team and a repre- 
sentative from the Board of Regents of Higher 
Education completed NECC’s evaluation for 
its re-accreditation recently. 
evaluated every 10 years. 

A visiting team from the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges (NEASC) 
conducted the evaluation. 

Team members prepared for the the 
evaluation by reviewing a self-study report 
and other documents completed by NECC. 

Good preparation: Caro! Mahmwod, di- 
rector of computer services and records at 
Tunxis Community College in Farmington, 
Conn., said, “We started receiving material 
over the summer. We’ve had plenty of time to 
really prepare for this.” 

The team talked with students, faculty and 
professional staff as well as administrators and 
maintenance. 

Edward Liston, Community College of 
Rhode Island president, said, “We compare 
what we find here, in terms of talking to 
different people, to what the self-study report 
says. We’re trying to determine if the insti- 
tution is doing as well as it says it is. It’s a 
verification to a certain extent. We’re going 
to talk to as many people as possible.” 

At the end of the evaluation, each team 
member writes a report and the chairperson 
assimilates them. A vote is then taken to 
decide if the institution is meeting structural 
requirements. If itis, the team recommends it 
for re-accreditation. 

High praise: An exit interveiw was given 
Oct. 17 by the team. Liston presented a 
preliminary report. 

“NECC is a comprehensive community 
college that has developed a fine reputation 
for delivery of high quality programs and 
services to the people in the Merrimack Valley 
area. NECC is a fine example of what a 
community college can be,” he said 

The most difficult issue the team dealt 
with involved the financial problems imposed 
on NECCas a result of the state’s severe fiscal 
problems. They urged people in charge to 
speak out on this hardship before irreparable 
damage is done 


The college is 


NECC’s Lawrence facility was also men 
tioned during Liston’s presentation. The team 
found a tremendous amount of support for 
the facility 
enthusiasm and commitment of the faculty 
and staff there. 

Tough situation: “The more miserable it 
is in Lawrence, the harder everyone works,” 
Liston said. 


One of its strengths was the 


Problems there ranged from long waiting 
lists to get into classes (up to a year and a half) 
to the lack of access from the Lawrence 
campus to the Haverhill campus. 

“The general feeling in Lawrence is that 
they would like to somehow be treated more 
mainstream as NECC students,” Liston said. 
He stressed NECC should work toward a one 


college concept. 

Both the faculty and administration were 
praised in the report. 

New board: “It is evident the president of 
NECC has taken a leadership role as well as 
the forming of the All College Council. The 
All College Council is a very positive thing,” 
Liston said “The college has a dedicated, 
competent, and conscientious professional 
faculty and staff.” 

The main concerns from faculty were fiscal 
problems and dissatisfaction with the student 
evaluation process. Most of the pe found 
it challengin 
pared from t 

“Students are a aco 
the past. The faculty works really hard to 
make the students feel good,” Liston said. 

Strong programs: NECC’s academic 
programs also impressed the team. 

“We found academic programs to be very 
rich in terms of the extent that are offered,” 
Liston said, adding that the traditional type of 
teaching at NECC is seen as a weakness. 

The Division of Continuing Education 
program is described as having an extremely 
helpful staff that strives to maintain the same 
educational standards as the day division. 

The Bentley Library has a limited number 
of staff members but are very helpful. The size 
of the library is a concern, however. 

“The amount of space is inceasingly in- 
adequate for future growth,” Liston said. 

“The library isa very user friendly sort of place 


and an very attractive facility. The campus 


facilities are all excellent. This place is well 
cared for.” 

Financial effect: A fecling that NECC 
was helping everyone be aware of the fiscal 
problems they face was expressed. There was 
aconcern with the potential devastating effect 
from the financial reversions. 

“Tt was quite obvious from the time we got 
here that this is a good college,” Liston said. 

The team included Edward J. Liston, team 
chair and president of the Community Col- 
lege of Rhode Island; Kathy L. Blinick, director 
of prior learning assessment at the University 
of Southern Maine; Arlene Briard, chair of 
biology at Hudson Valley Community Col- 
lege in Troy, N.Y.; James Hobart, director of 
finance at Plymouth State College; Edward 
C. Keane, professor of psychology & chair of 
human services dept. at Housatonic Com- 
munity College in Bridgeport, Conn.; Cardl 
M. Mahmood, director of computer services 
& records at Tunxis Community College in 
Farmington, Conn., 

Also, Bette Matkowski, director of the 
Western Region Community College of 
Vermont; Alegria Lores Montero, director of 
counseling at the Berklee College of Music in 
Boston; Michael Moran, director of library 
services at Asnuntuck Community College in 
Enfield, Conn.; and Leslie Potter, instructor 
in English as a second language at Quinebaug 
Valley Community College in Danielson, 
Conn. Janise Alomar served as an observer for 
the Board of Regents. 
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MARIE BALTER, a former patient in a mental hospital 
and now the director of community affairs at Danvers 
State Hospital, addresses a full house at NECC. 


An inspirational journey 


Former mental patient survives life of pain, 


By CECILIA GOODRICH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


; ghatite 3 : 
ee Sonn, back wards of Danvers State Hospital, through 
___ the classrooms at North Shore Community College, to gradu- 


ation from Harvard University, Marie Balter tries to inspire 
hope for mentally ill people throughout America. 

Misdiagnosed as schizophrenic when she was a teenager, 
Marie was dosed heavily with Stelazine. This induced panic 
attacks, which were her real problem. The cycle continued and 
Balter found herself a patient at Danvers State for more than 
20 years. 

In front of a capacity crowd in Lecture Hall A, Balter spoke 
of her journey to encourage students and members of the 
community. 

She spoke fondly of the atmosphere at a community 
college and compared it to Harvard University. 

“There’s a spirit of togetherness here that you don’t always 
find at other colleges or universities.” 

She said she never would have been able to go in the 
direction she did had it not been for the community college 
concept. 

Individual effort: “Don’t kid yourself. It’s not all those at 
Harvard who get the good education. You don’t get the 
education by what school you go to, but by what you put into 
your classes.” 

Balter spoke of the film Nobody’s Child and her autobiog- 
raphy Sing No Sad Songs, each an account of her struggles and 
triumphs. 

She did not receive the response she expected from the 
film. 

“T didn’t get letters from schizophrenics or psychotics, but 
from business men and women. People in the community 
were suffering from depression and hopelessness of their 


own,” she said. 

“T thank God first for my life, the very life that I lived 
because I don’t regret one moment of it,” she said. 

Balter does not consider her institutionalization as all bad. 

“Tt was that negative force that was turned into positive 
energy that leads me to be here today.” 

Help needy: She addressed human service students and 
said they should to take their own pain and suffering and turn 
it around to help others in need. 

“Severe suffering was the prime motivator that took me 
out of those back wards,” Balter said. 

She has appeared at community colleges and universities 
all over this country and has seen depression in young people 
politicians and college presidents do not see. 

Balter was amazed when she discovered drug abuse at her 
first college. 

“These teachers and counselors were taking Valium to get 
through the day, and they weren’t even at Danvers State!” » 

She realized then all the problems weren’t inside the 
hospital’s walls, but out in the real world, too. 

Balter encouraged people to look at themselves and see 
beauty. The key to success was to get up every day and 
continue getting up no matter how many times one is 
knocked down, Balter said. 

Inner beauty: She advised human service workers to make 
sure they are together emotionally before they try to serve 
others. Balter said counselors or nurses will be of no help if 
they see sadness in life and can’t see the beauty of what God 
has given them, and are able to share that with their clients. 

She spoke of the importance for people to forgive. They 
must be able to forgive themselves for things they may have 
done. Balter learned to forgive those who “may have been 
abusive in the hospital.” 

She had to forgive the family members who abandoned her 


credits faith in God 


Marie Balter’s message 


“Don't kid yourself: It’s not all those at 
Harvard who get the good education. 
You don’t get the education by what 
school you go to, but by what you put into 
your classes. 

“There’s a spirit of togetherness here that 
you don’t always find at other colleges or 
universities.” 


there, and she even had to forgive her husband Joe for dying 
and leaving her. 

Balter said the capacity to forgive can only come from God, 
or “a force more perfect than ourselves.” 

Happiness or success has to begin inside the individual, she 
said. 

Questions from the audience turned to medication. 

Medical expertise: “First of all there are no miracle 
drugs,” Balter said. “I believe that prescribing should be left 
up to the doctors.” She said some people cannot get well 
without medication, and there isa need to combine treatments 
and faith. 

“God, if my efforts prove fruitful, I will not forget those I 
left behind. I will dedicate my life to your service wherever you 
place me,” Balter said. 


Balter’s story touches many in audience 


By MATT McGRATH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A well-known mental health activist recently gave an emo- 
tional lecture to students, faculty, and members of the com- 
munity. 

Marie Balter recently spoke to a capacity crowd at NECC 
about her struggle during hospitalization for more than 20 
years at Danvers State Hospital, relating how she overcame 
her illness and went on to graduate from Salem State College 
and Harvard University. 

After graduation, Balter wrote a successful novel and now 
is the director of community affairs at Danvers State Hospital. 

Her speech, A Vision of Hope, left the audience not only 
inspired, but it also gave many a new outlook on life. 

New perspective: NECC student Suzy Hartigan said, “I 
think the lecture was great. 

“Tt shows me how everyday problems that I encounter are 


nothing compared to what she has been through.” 

Balter spoke about the effects medication had on her while 
she was misdiagnosed and how employees at the hospital 
would make 25 cent bets she wouldn’t ever make it out of the 
hospital. 

Pat Mckenzie, an elderly woman from Newburyport who 
is currently suffering from mental illness, said, “Marie Balter 
gives me hope to get out of bed everyday. When I see her 
talking up there with those rosary beads in her hand, I can’t 
help but to think anything is possible with God at your side.” 

Balter credits God for the strength that helped her put her 
life back together. When she was released from the hospital, 
she first went to the chapel to pray and promised she would 
dedicate her life to helping others. 

“T will never turn down an opportunity to speak with high 
school or college students because you are the future,” Balter 
said. 

Caring counts: Kelly Darwin a student and nurse’s assistant 


Suzy Hartigan, NECC student 


“Tt shows me how everyday problems that 
I encounter are nothing compared to 
what she has been through.” 


at Lawrence General Hospital, said, “This is the reason that I 
like working with people that need my help. Marie Balter 
shows that if you have a doctor or nurse that cares, you can 
really overcome your illness if you want to. She is an inspiration 
to all of us.” 

Balter stressed three words as most important to remember, 
“forgiveness, hope and peace.” 

As she pointed to the crowd, she said, “You are beautiful,” 
to their applause. 
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Fetal rights 
controversy 


Respected attorney speaks 


on conflicting legal interests 


By JANICE BENOIT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


In the name of fetal rights, Massachusetts has 
recently attempted to claim a superior inter 
est in a woman’s uterus for the duration of 
her pregnancy. 

In October, a Brockton woman was 
prosecuted for distributing cocaine to a mi- 
nor, her fetus. There were traces of cocaine in 
her newborn’s urine. 

Justice Suzanne DelVecchio ruled, “The 
relationship between a woman and the fetus 
is a constitutionally protected relationship 
While the State has an interest in the devel 
oping fetus, it must carry out that interest in 
the most narrow means, in a way that mini 
mally interferes with the woman’s autonomy 

Liberty loss: “The level of state interven- 
tion and control overa woman’s body required 
by this prosecution could open the door to 
many other arbitrary restrictions of a woman’s 
pregnancy. It could lead to the prosecution 
for drinking, or smoking, or any activities 
perceived as harmful to the fetus.” 

Nancy Gertner recently addressed a 
standing room only audience at the Bentley 
Library. Her topic: Women vy. Fetus - 
Prosecuting Pregnant Woman for Addictions. 

She spoke of the chilling images seen on 
television of newborns addicted to drugs, or 
doomed to fetal alcohol syndrome. 

Gertnersaid, “We, the middle class women, 
would never take cocaine...certainly take no 
drugs during pregnancy . . . never drink too 
much. We look atthe prosecution of pregnant 
addicts and say ‘It has nothing to do with me. 
It effects bad women. Not the rest of us.’ 

“But it does,” she said. 

Bad precedent: The same fetal rights 
movement that leads to the prosecution of 
pregnant women for taking cocaine during 
pregnancy could lead to the prosecution of 
women for drinking too much during preg- 
nancy, smoking too much, for having home 
births and for not conducting their pregnancy 
as doctors may want them to, Gertner said. 

“It leads from those women directly to the 
doorsteps of all of us and could well under- 
mine all of our liberties,” she said. 

Gertner traced sex discrimination against 
women through the past century. 

In 1852, Myra Colby Bradley began 
studying law under her husband. She bore 
four children, did civic work after the Civil 
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War and started The Chicago Legal News. It 
became the most important legal publication 
in the Midwest. 

In 1869, she passed the Illinois bar ex- 
amination and was denied admission to the 
bar solely because she was a woman. 

Double standard: The U.S. Supreme 
Court held, “The natural and proper timidity 
and delicacy, which belongs to the female sex, 
unfits it to the occupation of lawyer.” The 
role of a woman was to be wife and mother, 
the court said 

The post—Civil War era saw major indus- 
trial changes. Working conditions for men 
and woman alike were horrible 

In the early 20th century, the Supreme 
Court repeatedly struck down protective la- 
bor laws for all workers. One union decided 
a good way to get protective legislation passed 
would be to introduce it first for women. The 
effort was successful 

Instead of improving working conditions, 
women were restricted in regards to the type 
of work and amount of hours they were 
allowed to work 

Legal opinion: The Supreme Court ratio- 
nalized, a woman who left her infant to be 
“bottle fed” or “stuffed with indigestible 
food” was doing an injustice against the baby. 

Justice Louis Brandeis wrote,“The con- 
sequence is that the child suffers from spas- 
modic diarrhea, often complicated by convul- 
sions and ending in death.” 

Gertner said while protective legislation 
was in place forwomen, the unions abandoned 
their efforts for men and commenced collective 
bargaining. 

Itis this protective labor legislation which 
has lead directly to the occupational segre- 
gation seen in the early 1970s still seen today, 
she said. 

In 1961 the Supreme Court was still up- 
holding legislation excluding women from 
public service. In Hoyt v. Florida,, women were 
automatically excluded from jury service. The 


court reasoned,“Women are still the center of 


home and family life.” 

Civic duty: A woman must request to 
participate in jury duty to be entered into the 
jury pool. 

Roe v. Wade was decided in 1973. It was 
about the right of women to choose all the 
roles men had. It was a turning point in the 
women’s rights movement 

Lurking in the decision was language and 
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Legal opinion 
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NANCY GERTNER speaks of the state role as protector versus a woman's right 


to privacy. 


an ideology which troubles women today, 
however. 

Gertner said the decision talked about the 
right to choose abortion, not the right to be 
a mother. 

It described pregnancy as if the woman 
and fetus were separate entities, as if their 
interests opposed one another. 

Conflicting rights: It drew the picture of 
a fetus that, as time progressed, had an interest 
adverse to the mother. The state took the role 
of protector. 

“The woman has rights, the fetus has 
rights, and there are moments when they are 
in conflict,” she said. 

The idea of fetal rights seemed to be 
proper. 
society’s protection of children. 

“Burt, there is a difference,” Gertner said. 
“When you talk about a pregnant women, the 
only way that the state can protect the fetus is 
through the woman’s body. 

“To protect the fetus involves acting on 
the woman’s body, working through that 
woman’s body and affecting that woman’s 


It seemed to be an extension of 


rights. The only way to intervene on the fetus’ 
behalf is to undermine the woman’s rights.” 

New era: Throughout history a woman 
and fetus have been treated as one entity by 
the courts. Attempts by some to bring suit 
against against third parties had always failed 
until the 1970s. 

At that time, third party suits were allowed 
only against doctors who caused harm to the 
fetus or to men who harmed the fetus through 
abuse of the woman, Gertner said. 

“Given the symbiotic relationship of 
women and fetus, the movement to prosecute 
these women is amovement down a clean and 
slippery slope, to avoiding cocaine, to avoiding 
alcohol, to avoiding cigarettes, to disobeying 
your doctor’s instructor, to mandating 
transfusions, to a host of interventions which 
horrify us.” 

In order to prosecute these women, the 
state must intrude into a person’s most private 
areas. In the name of fetal rights, courts have 
already begun ordering women to undergo 
surgical procedures against their will. 

For 200 years the fetus and pregnant 
woman were treated asa single entity. Today, 
prosecutors want to split them in two, she 
said. 

Women's bodies: “The state cannot say, 
‘Ladies, you can have your brains. Your arms 


: 
and legs are yours, too. But, the uterus is — 
ours,’ ” Gertner said. * nent 

“It is right to prosecute criminals. It is 
right to find out if people are doing illegal 
activities. But there are certain means that we 
are not permitted.” 

It may be efficient to put women in hospi- 
tals if they are risking their fetus, or for the 
protection of future generations to do drug 
testing of pregnant women. 

The most efficient way of investigation is 
to break down the door and check to see what 
one is doing, but society believes it must 
sacrifice some goals to insure its liberties, she 
said. 

The plight of the drug addicted baby is 
heart wrenching. 

However, Gertner said, “Researchers have 
been unable to distinguish babies born ad- 
dicted to cocaine from the impact of other 
variables like poverty, poor nutrition, poor 
prenatal care, domestic violence and alcohol 
abuse. 

Drug testing: “Is the answer in screening 
urine samples during pregnancy to make sure 
women aren’t abusing or hurting their fe- 
tuses, lest they be abusing drugs? 

“We don’t do that in the society at large,” 
she said. “There is something, cruel about 
prosecuting pregnant addicts when they are 
turned away from rehabilitation facilities, and 
society stigmatizes abortion.” 

While ordering these women to jail, no 
one is ordering drug treatment centers to 
help them. If society was as concerned about 
healthy babies, as they claim, services would 
be provided, she said. 

The core of discrimination against women 
stems from women’s status as mothers, the 
ability to procreate and their role as child 
caretaker. 

“Women have traditionally been excluded 
from politics and economic life because they 
are, could be, had been, might become, 
mothers,” Gertner said, “It’s a zero sum 
game. 

Less freedom: “The greater the recogni- 
tion of fetal rights, the less recognition of 
women’s freedom. We cannot in this society, 
we ought not in this society, we should not in 
this society, create a pregnancy police that 
suddenly reduces women to second class 
citizens. ’ 

“There is something profoundly unjust 
when, in 1990, women are reduced to their 
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Gertner: confident, charismatic 


By JANICE BENOIT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


If you have a case dealing with civil liberties, 
if you have a case of the underdog, or if you 
have acase that involves discrimination, Nancy 
Gertner is the person to go to. 

At the age of 24, Gertner began her legal 
practice as a criminal defense attorney with 
Harvey A. Silverglate. 

Silverglate hired her because, “I saw 
something special in her. She was self-assured 
and had the making of a charismatic person- 
ality.” 

Chauvinistic ideas: Upon entering the 
field of criminal litigation, Gertner faced 
obstacles her male counterparts did not. There 
were virtually no women in the courtroom in 
1972, 

She said, “It was the worst two years in my 
life. Somehow it was inappropriate for me (as 
a woman attorney) to be there (in court).” 

There was a certain image of attorneys 


- Gertner did not fulfill. 


“You had to be tough, strong, and big to 
be a trial attorney. I certainly didn’t fit that 
description.” 

Silverglate said, “She looked and sounded 
much younger than she was. Because of this, 
the opposition frequently let down their guard. 

“Many judges were very old fashioned and 
didn’t want a woman in their courtroom. 
Others were patronizing and felt they had to 
take care of her. 

“Nancy had to overcome these types of 
obstacles without losing her composure and 
poise. 

“There was one older Italian judge who 
said, ‘Well, tell me. Is it Miss, Mrs. or Ms.’ 

Gertner replied, ‘You may call me sir.’ 

Diligent qualities: “She knows how to 
handle situations. My admiration for her 
increased as I watched her handle one situation 
after another.” 

One NECC student, Allanah Shoner, met 

Gertner in 1973 through a friend. 


While working for a city planning board, 


—_ 


she ran into some difficulties with city officials. 
Shortly thereafter a break-in occurred where 
she lived. 

Shoner said the police wouldn’t come. She 
was panicked. She called a friend who worked 
for Gertner. They both went to Shoner’s 
residence. 

Shoner said Gertner has a way of looking 


-at what happened, defining the problem and 


acknowledging the effect it had on me. 

“She was comforting,” Shoner said. 

Gertner presented and resolved the issue 
of lack of police response with the police 
lieutenant without emotion, finger pointing 
or placing blame, Shoner said. 

“T had a sense, this is what I would like to 
have in my life. The same ability to relate to 
people, to where they are coming from, being 
non-judgemental, very accepting anda strong 
sense of values. To be strong enough to allow 
you to be who you are.” 

Shoner knew of another person whom 
Gertner brought a sense of self-worth to. 

While aise in the first wave of women in 


apre-release program for women whose crimes 
were drug related, Shoner met “Marie,” who 
told Shoner her story and how Gertner helped 
her. 

Shoner described Marie as, “a 24-year 
old, straight out, heavy duty, drug dealer who 
came from a family of drug dealers. 

“While incarcerated Marie was raped by 
male attendants. They also took pornographic 
pictures of her,” she said. 

Major influence: Although she spoke toa 
number of lawyers, none would help her, 
until Gertner. 

Shoner said, “Gertner had a profound 
impact on the way Marie began to see the 
world. She had come to define who she was, 
what’s acceptable and what’s not acceptable 
in terms of society’s response to her. 

“Her new sense of identity came from not 
the social workers, not the psychologist, not 
the prison attendants, not the family, not the 
street, not from all the people trained to do it, 
but basically by the attorney/client 
relationship where the attorney was a woman 
who was well defined.” 

Over the years, Gertner has had many self- 
satisfying cases; however, the Susan Saxe case 
stands out. 

“T felt that if I lost (the case), her life would 
be ruined,” she said. 

Saxe sought Gertner to be her represent- 
ing attorney. 

“Susan Saxe was a very, very determined 
feminist who wanted a woman criminal defense 
attorney,” Gertner said. “I was so excited. No 
one ever wanted me before.” 

Gertner always informed and included 
Saxe in the decision-making process of the 
case. 

There were two letters of concession 
written to Saxe’s father and a Rabbi. Although 
the prosecution had possession of them, they 
were not submitted into evidence. 

Immediately, Gertner realized the im- 
portance of this. 

“T was astonished they didn’t enter them 
into evidence.” 

She remembered, “thinking very clearly 
about the advantage to be gained being more 
significant than any gains the defense could 
give.” 

All issues were discussed with the defense 
team and Saxe. They decided to rest the 
defense without presenting one. 

The presiding judge declared a mistrial 
when the jury couldn’t make a decision after 
one week. Saxe plead guilty to manslaughter 
and was sentenced to seven years in prison. 

Responsible nature: Gertner said she likes 
to take complicated human situations, facts 
and issues and translate them into simple 
principles. 

“Tt is important to do, so people don’t get 
their views on civil rights from television.” 

Asan example, she said, “I am appalled by 
the media coverage of the Matthew Stuart 
case. The movie is the worst example of media 
responsibility and is totally irresponsible. The 
movie will make it very, very difficult to 
provide a fair trial. 

The movie was reported to be a reenact- 


Frank DeSarro will moderate a panel to include Francis Champoux, Ann Hussey, 
_ John Peroni, Joseph Rizzo and Kathy Rodger. 
___ There seems to be varying views and even some confusion as to the meaning of 
the phrase “One College Concept.” 
To help focus in on the discussion, complete this true- false pre-test. 
1. Students pay the same tuition day and evening. 
2. Students receive equal services in the day and evening. 


3. Some credits are useless toward graduation. 

4, Non-credit programs are treated with less credibility. 

_ 5, NECC is more a training institution than a transfer college. 

6. A one-hour bus trip from Lawrence to NECC provides fast and convenient 


- access to the college. 


7. Many faculty are looking forward to being transferred to the Lawrence campus. 
8. All coro is regularly and equally available to all campuses both day and 


i evening. ___ Lan 


si DCE faculty ees end students are overly involved in and represented on the All 
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ment. Facts were made up. Media accounts of 


what happened are a hodgepodge of hearsay 
and rumor. There wasn’t even a disclaimer at 
the end.” 

In general, Gertner feels it is all right for 
attorneys to say at what stage the case is at in 
the court proceedings, but finds it uncon- 
scionable that they are also beginning to state 
facts of cases. 

Personal matters: In 1985, Gertner 
married John Reinstein, presently the Legal 
Director of the Mass. Civil Liberties Union. 
They have two children. Stephen is four and 
Peter is two and one half. 

Silverglate said, “Getting married and 
having children put a strain on her. She is a 
prestigious. worker and always took more 
cases than she should. She can’t say no.” 

To balance the demands of family and 
profession Gertner said, “I don’t sleep.” 

Dianne Gamere, Gertner’s paralegal, said, 
“Nancy makes the time to spend with her 


Nancy Gertner 


“T am appalled by the media 
coverage of the Matthew 
Stuart case. The movie ts the 
worst example of media 
responsibility and is totally 
irresponsible. The movie will 
make tt very, very difficult to 
provide a fair trial.” 


If need be, she will work from 
midnight to 4.a.m. so she can spend time with 
them.” 


children. 


Gertner feels there is an advantage to 
having children late in life. Her practice is 
well-established, she has learned to be more 
efficient, she has a staff she can delegate work 
to and she has a nanny. All of these factors 
make it easier for her. 

Before having children Gertner and her 
husband traveled extensively, especially in 
Europe. She spent a month in Africa while 
representing a professor at the University of 
Zimbabwe. 

Gertner is looking forward to the children 
becoming old enough to begin traveling again. 
She would like to take them to the Far East. 

Shoner describes Gertner as a compas- 
sionate person who knows who she is. 

Silverglate describes a person with a vora- 
cious appetite for work and the ability to be 
effectively represent a person in court. 

His depiction of her as The Iron Butterfly 
simply describes Nancy Gertner. 


If you are interested in pursuing your 


education in the areas of painting, 
illustration, graphic design, print- 
making, photography or sculpture, 
visit the Montserrat Admissions rep. 
at the Northern Essex Community 
College Transfer Day on November 
20. For feed back on your art bring 
samples of your work with you and 
we'll be happy to provide a portfolio 


consultation. See you there! 


For more information call the admis- 


sions office at (508) 922-8222, 


Montserrat College of Art 
Dunham Road, Box 26 
Beverly, MA 01915. 


College of Art 

at the Northern Essex 
Community College 
Transfer Day. 
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SIDNEY PIETZSCH. 


BY HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A service has been developed to improve and 
offer more opportunities for communication 
between faculty who have disabled students 
in their classrooms and the staff who work 
directly with these students. 

The need for this service became evident 
because there was not enough dialogue be- 
tween Student Services, Office for Students 
with Disabilities, Special Services for Deat/ 
Hard of Hearing, and faculty. 

In an effort to facilitate this process, the 
Office of Staff Development and the Student 
Affairs staff have faculty members in cach 
division who function as faculty liaisons to 
their colleagues. 

Liaison role: The role of the faculty liaison 
is to meet informally with colleagues who 
have questions or problems pertaining to 
disabled students in their classes and to be 
able to identify and refer them to the appro 
priate staff. 

There are six liaisons that function in 
different divisions. 

Nancy Nickerson, professor, department 
of developmental studies, is the liaison for the 
Assessment Center, and Roger Taylor, assis 
tant professor, department of business 
administration,works as liaison in the Busi 
ness Division. 

John Mason, professor, department of 
natural science, is the liaison in the Math, 
Science, and Technology Division, and Bill 
Huston, coordinator, interpreter training, 
serves as the liaison in the Health and Human 
Services Division. 

Time volunteered: Eleanor Hope— 
McCarthy, professor, department of English, 
is the liaison in the Humanities and Com- 
munications Division, and Selma Singer, 
professor, department of behavioral sciences, 
works as the liaison in the Social Sciences 
Division. 

Each liaison volunteered or was asked 
because of his/her previous roles as informal 
liaisons. 

Mason said since he is a member of the 
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Helpful 
liaisons 


New service assists 
college's teachers 


JANE NUNES. 


Staff Development Committee, he volun- 
teered to function as a faculty liaison. 

“IT had some selfish reasons for becoming 
a faculty liaison,” he said. “I did not know 
that much about the Office for Students with 
Disabilities, so I wanted to learn more for 
myself so I could teach and help other mem 
bers of the faculty.” 

Experienced faculty: Hope-McCarthy 
said she was chosen because of her past ex 
perience with disabled students in her classes. 

For the last two years, the Office of Staff 
Development and the Student Affairs staff 
have worked on ways to further enhance 
disabled student’s education by making the 
faculty who instruct them more aware of 
where to come for help and who they should 
contact. 

A sub-committee of the Staff Develop- 
ment Committee worked with the Student 
Affairs staff to look for a better way to connect 
faculty and the departments. 

Judith Kamber, director, staffdevelopment 
said, “We came up with the idea that if a 
faculty person in each division could be trained 


Do You Know That There 


Is A Nationally 


Known, Small, 


Liberal Arts College Right Here 
in the Merrimack Valley? 
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Interview, catalog and application forms available from Admissions Office. 
its the policy of Bradilord College to atiord equal educational opportunities to qualified persons regardiess of race, religion, 


sex pc thn back pund. 


ROXANNE CIRELLI. 


in what Student Affairs staff did and who they 
were, that person could be a resource to his 
colleagues in their division.” 

Services needed: Kamber also said the 
most frustration faculty faced was feeling 
some students needed services, but not 
knowing how to provide them, 

“On one hand, we had the teachers feeling 
frustrated, and on the other hand, we had the 
Student Affairs staff saying they had the 
knowledge to solve the problems.” 

Kamber said the Staff Development 
Committee needed to bridge the gap between 
services students get and the services faculty 
need to know. 

Although the faculty who work in the 
offices that serve the disabled students are 
visible throughout the campus, most people 
don’t know exactly what they do. 

Contact person: Jane Nunes, lead inter- 
preter, special services for deaf/hard of hearing 
said, “The whole point of appointing one 
person in each division is that it’s confusing 
for everyone to figure out what we do. Fac- 
ulty members don’t have the time to make 
three or four phone calls to find out they’ve 
contacted the wrong person.” 

Nunes also said one of the main benefits of 
having faculty liaisons is they can inform their 
colleagues of what office to call and who to 
speak with. 

Linda Comeau, director, office for students 
with disabilities and notetaker coordinator, 
special services for deaf/hard of hearing stu- 
dents, said faculty are more likely to go to 
their peers to talk about their concerns. 

“The liaison can share their experience 
and refer them to us,” she said. 

Help available: Comeau also said faculty 
liaisons from the specific divisions can answer 
many questions that pertain to the particular 
classroom environment. 

“Since I’ve never taught, another teacher 
telling them something will be a more posi- 
tive and supportive experience,” she said. 

Mason said, “Talking to teachers that 
teach the same type of class is easier. The 
person will feel more comfortable.” 

Faculry members’ concerns range from 
techniques for understanding when a dis- 
abled student wants to answer a question to 
the kinds of equipment a student might need 
for class. 

Seen Stee Sones) See yeeraeie 


LINDA COMEAU. 


many of the problems that arise in the class- 
room are solved by creative thinking on the 
part of both the teacher and the student, there 
are still many areas where faculty need further 
information to better serve their disabled 
students. 

Kamber said, “We don’t expect the liaisons 
to have all the answers. We just expect them 
to know how to hook people up with the right 
staff who do that kind of work.” 

Comeau also said the liaisons are not a 
replacement for the offices that serve the 
disabled students. 

“The liaisons should always refer back to 
us. Whatever information they are giving 
should always be backed up with a referral to 
the right person,” she said. 

Training provided: Each of the six faculty 
liaisons was trained in what the offices that 
serve the disabled students do and who works 
in each of these offices. They were also in- 
formed of the functions each person serves in 
their particular office. goiige zat 

The faculty liaisons were also given a note 
book with information explaining what office 
and which person a faculty member with 
questions or problems should be referred to. 

The booklet included photographs ofeach 
of the people that work in the offices, includ- 
ing Nunes, Comeau, Sidney Pietzsch, 
counselor, special services for deaf/hard of 
hearing, Roxanne Cirelli, project coordinator 
for students with severe disabilities, office for 
students with disabilities, and Anastasia Loftus, 
secretary, office for students with disabilities. 

The faculty liaisons will also meet with the 
staff development committee to discuss 
progress and problems with their roles in the 
service. 

Roles defined: Because the service is new, 
many of the liaisons are just becoming familiar 
with their roles. 

Kamber said, “The liaisons have introduced 
themselves and are contacting the people in 
their division who have disabled students in 
their classes.” 

Mason said although many of the faculty 
are not aware of the service yet, they are 
becoming more aware of it as they have 
students with disabilities in their classes and 
questions arise. 

Although the service is relatively new, all 
the parties involved have an enthusiastic 
outlook for the program and the people in- 
volved in it. 

Busy faculty: Nunes said that even though 
these liaisons are all very busy people, they are 
interested in doing something that will add 
more time to their schedules. 

Kamber said, “Liaisons deserve a lot of 
credit. They’ve taken something on that is 
new to them and they’ve done it voluntarily.” 

All the people involved are hoping for 
steady progress in awareness and communi- 
cation between the faculty and the student 
affairs staff. 

Pietzsch said, “Ultimately, I hope this 
service brings further success for the educa- 
tion of the students.” 

Future plans: Nunes said she hoped for 
identification and a way to obtain feedback 
for improvement. 

Comeau hopes forless confusion and more 
awareness of services that exist. 

Kamber said, “In the long run, if this 
service works, I’d like to see liaisons in all 
offices with some training in disabled stu- 
dents’ needs.” in 
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Gift of life 


BARBARA MAFFEO, R.N. takes student Ruben Montoya’s blood pressure in 


a recent campus blood drive. 
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Accounting students 
learn career basics 


Group focuses on various aspects of profession 


By STEVE McGUINNESS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s Accounting Club held its first meet- 
ing of the semester recently. 

Adviser John Sabbagh, professor, depart- 

ment of office technology, formed the club 
last spring. 
_-» ' “The purpose of this club is to encourage 
asense of collegiality among the students and 
to increase the awareness of the different 
careers in the accounting profession,” Sabbagh 
said. 

Meetings are held every other Monday at 
11 a.m. in Room B-308 or B-310. 

Topic discussions include transfer issues, 
successful interviewing and resume writing, 


Observer 
News Briefs 


_ Life Long Learning 
| sponsors program 


A modern dance performance and a trip 
| to a musical are just two of the programs 
| sponsored by the NECC Life-Long 
- Learning Program during November. 

_ All events are free and will be held in 
_ the Bentley Library Conference Center 

_ on the college’s Haverhill campus unless 
otherwise indicated. 

_ Atrip to the North Shore Music 

- Theater in Beverly for a performance of 
Stephen Sondheim’s and James Lapine’s 
Into the Woods will take place on 


_ Wednesday, Nov. 14. This award ; 
_ winning musical explores what happens 
to Brothers Grimm folk tale characters 


“The $48 cost for the trip includes 
- coach transportation from NECC, lunch 
Pare Rings Geant tan in Dares, and 
_a theater ticket. The bus leaves at 10:45 
pitty Aad neta st 2)p-0- 
ircaitce wil conclude on Thursday, 
}. 29 with a performance by the 
_ college’s student dancers. The perfor- 
mance, held in the college’s gymnasium 
| at2p.m., will feature works by Boston 
b - choreographers as well as pieces by the 
Hosnirl dae bts nim mre eoncnegony 
: phe tie fase 


small business start-up, scholarship 
opportunities, internal accounting, tax issues 
concerning students, investing and personal 
finances. 

Acertified public accountant will also visit 
the club to discuss the educational require- 
ments, difficulties and rewards of developing 
a career in accounting. 

“A lot of people think it’s easy to become 
aCPA. There is extra work involved,” Sabbagh 
said. 

“The Accounting Club is a good idea for 
people who are accounting majors, but you 
don’t have to major in accounting to join the 
club,” Sabbagh said. 

For more information, contact Sabbagh in 
B-316 or call ext. 5840. 


The East German Perspective. Ecklein, who 
taught at Humboldt University in East 
Berlin and has visited Germany many times, 
talked about new developments in the 
unification process of Germany with 
emphasis on what is happening in East 
Germany. 

The Life-Long Learning Program is a 
series of lectures, day trips and tours 
designed for senior citizens but open to 
everyone. For more information or to 
receive a free brochure, contact the Life- 
Long Learning Office at (508) 374-3688. 


NECC to hold 
book discussion 


Patricia Taglianetti, coordinator of the 
NECC Medical Records Technology 
program, recently moderated a discussion 
of the book In the Age of the Smart 
Machine by Shoshana Zuboff. 

: “ZubofPs book focuses on how 
technology has changed the work place and 
the economy,” Taglianetti said. “It gives an 
historical perspective on workplace 
technology and shows how technology has 
affected every one of us.” 

This book discussion is part of a series 
sponsored by the NECC Staff Develop- 
ment Office. The series will continue with a 
Feb. 19 discussion of Henry Hampton’s 
Voices of Freedom: A Oral History of the 
Civil Rights Movement 1950 to 1980 led by 
Dr. William Wright of the Northern Essex 
faculty and a March 27 discussion of Susan 
Okin’s Justice, Gender, and the Family 
moderated by Virginia Noonan, NECC’s 
coordinator of Paralegal Studies. : 

The discussions will be held in the Essex 


_ Room located on the third floor of the 
Bentley library. Refreshments will be 


Radio station 


Failure to find new adviser 
may force WRAZ shutdown 


By CHRIS TATOYIAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s radio station WRAZ, now operating 
without an adviser, may soon close down. 

WRAZ has been trying to broadcast off 
campus for the last 10 years but now the 
club’s biggest problem is finding an adviser. 

A meeting was held recently to discuss 
WRAZ’s situation with Chet Hawrylciw, 
humanities and communications division 
chairperson; Steve Michaud, director of stu- 
dent activities; Priscilla Bellairs, English dept 
chairperson, and Norman Landry, dean of 
student affairs. 

Discussions centered on a FCC study to 
estimate the cost of broadcasting off-campus, 
and the adviser problem. 

Bad communication: Michaud felt the 
students involved in the club should not be 
treated like they have been in the past. He said 
they should be brought up to date on the 
current situation. 

“T feel that we have led the kids to believe 
there’s hope of off-campus broadcasting. We 
try to be the eternal optimist, and say never 
say never.” 

Barbara Collins, the club’s adviser last 
year, is a part-time instructor, and she had to 
resign as adviser this year due to a lack of time 
for the club. George Falkowski, the new 
Broadcast/Reporting instructor, has been 
considered for the job, but there is no word 
on what his decision might be. 

The FCC study is going to be carried out 
this year if the station gets closed down or 
not. 

Strong agreement: Landry said, “We are 
bound to it. It’s an agreement between the 
student senate and the president, and if any- 
one thinks we can get away with not doing it, 
they’re wrong. 

“But the station’s search to find an adviser 
is slowly coming to an end. George Dionne, 
WRAZ’s general manager, has been informed 
by me that he needs to get an adviser by Nov. 


served. For more information contact 
Selma W. Singer, professor, Behavioral 
Sciences Dept., (508) 374-5884. 


Lawrence lectures 
benefit community 


Canh Tran, who came from Vietnam in 
1975 and is now a program manager for 
the Massachusetts Department of Welfare, 
spoke at Grace Episcopal Church in 
Lawrence on Thursday, Oct. 25 as part of 
NECC’s Lawrence Campus Fall Lecture 
Series. 

Tran graduated from Northern Essex in 
1979 and continued his education at 
Suffolk University, Northeastern 
University, and New Hampshire College, 
where he earned a master’s degree in 
Economics. He is the founder of 
Vietnamese Community Development in 
Lawrence. 

Tran’s lecture is part of a series designed 
to expose the community to other cultures 
and provide role models, according to Judit 
Price, a staff assistant in the Assessment 
Center at NECC and the organizer of the 
series. 

Although the series is designed for 
students in English as a Second Language 
Programs at NECC, it is free and open to 
anyone who would like to attend. 

The series continued with Socorro 
Figueroa, Hispanic counselor, Centro 
Panamericano, Lawrence, Nov. 8. 

Alcira Kane, a law student and employee 
of Merrimack Valley Legal Services, will 
speak on Nov. 15, followed by Ed Crespo, 
owner of an advertising and public relations 
company and radio station, on November 29. 
Yadira Betances, Lawrence Eagle Tribune 
reporter, will lecture on Dec. 13. For more 
ORE ie ia 5808. 


16, or ll close the station down,” he said. 

The radio station has been closed before 
and if an adviser is found the club will re-open 
at an undisclosed time. 

Dionne, who has been involved at WRAZ 
since 1987, feels the station is going in the 
right direction . 

Tough replacement: “Barbara Collins last 
year gave us a lot of help, and got a lot of 
things done,” Dionne said. “She can’t come 
back this year because she is pursuing her 
education.” 

Dionne said he loved the job Collins did, 
but fully understands her situation. 

When asked about the Noy. 16 deadline, 
Dionne said, “I do have a tough timetable to 
work with. I have gotten a lot of bites lately, 
and feel pretty confident I will find an adviser.” 

Dionne said he should have been invited 
to the last meeting and other meetings dealing 
with issues concerning the station. 

Qualifications met: “They’re discussing 
our fate like it’s a littke boy who gets in 
trouble, and he’s not there to defend himself,” 
he said. 

WRAZ meets every qualification required 
of clubs by the student government 
constitution , beside having an adviser, Dionne 
said. 

“What we need now is an adviser who will 
say, ‘We’ve got everything in place, now let’s 
get it working as a team’,” he said. 

Dionne said the station has run flawlessly 
all semester, with strong management. 

“If they close us down now like they have 
before, we will have to build back everything 
we have worked at,” he said. 

Both sides feel the station needs to be- 
come more professional, whether it’s because 
ofthe money or the staff, but Dionne questions 
whether it is necessary to close down the 
station if an adviser is not found. 


Editor’s note: 
Look for further coverage of the potential WRAZ 
closing in the next issue of the NECC Observer. 


Medical records 
career panel talks 


Medical Records, a lesser known career 
option in the medical field offering 
plenty of job opportunities, competitive 
salaries and career growth, was the topic 
of a career panel at NECC on Tuesday, 
Oct. 30. 

The panel featured NECC alumni 
with careers in medical records who 
talked about their careers and offered 
advice to those interested in the field. 

Medical record specialists are 
responsible for safeguarding the 
accuracy and privacy of patient 
information and guaranteeing patients 
access to their own records. 

The majority of medical record 
practitioners work in medical record 
departments of hospitals where they 
organize, analyze and generate health 
data for treatment, reimbursement, 
planning, quality assessment and ~ 
research. 

Job opportunities in this field are also 
available in ambulatory, long term and 
mental health facilities; industrial clinics; 
state and federal agencies; private 
industry; and colleges and universities. 

According to Patricia Taglianetti, 
coordinator of Medical Records 
Technology programs, the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics predicts a shortage of 
medical record professionals i in the next 
ten year. 

NECC offers a one-year certificate 
program in Medical Terminology and 
Transcribing and an associate degree 
program in Medical Record Technology 
which can be completed full-time in two 
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Haverhill then 

Haverhill Public Library photos 
ABOVE, WHITE’S CORNER in 
1890 at the city’s 250th an- 
niversary celebration with an 
arch over the front of the bridge 
between Haverhill and Brad- 
ford. Right, same scene pic- 
tured in 1940, when trolley 
tracks and cobblestones have 
been replaced by autos and 
paved roads. 


SON'S 


MOVING UP HAS A WHOLE 
DIFFERENT MEANING FOR 
AIR FORCE ROTC CADETS. 


Virtually all college students plan to move up in their 
career. But Air Force ROTC cadets can begin the train- 
ing toward a career that goes higher and faster. In fact, if 
you'd like to begin a life in the sky, your best first step is 
Air Force ROTC. 

You'll learn the confidence you'll need whether 
you're going to plot a course as a navigator or take the 
controls as a pilot. FAA-approved flight lessons will 
launch you for the first time. And as your college career 
develops, so do the skills you'll need as an Air Force 
officer. 

Begin early in college, and you'll be eligible for schol- 
arships that can pay expenses and provide you $100 
each academic month, tax-free. After graduation, you'll 
be ready to take the challenge of an intensive, rigorous 
training program. 

Move up with Air Force ROTC now, and you can 
move up with the Air Force as an officer. Contact your 
campus Air Force representative: 


DEPT OF AEROSPACE STUDIES 


‘Haver 


NECC gallery 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


About a hundred senior citizens took part in a recent Life Long 
Learning Program celebrating Haverhill’s 350th anniversary . 

The gallery exhibit Haverhill Then and Nowis part ofa series 
of presentations sponsored by the Haverhill Public Library. The 
program examines the city’s commercial history through historic — 
photographs of the Washington- Merrimack Street area from the 
1860s to the present. 

Howard Curtis, Haverhill Public Library director, said,“The 
Haverhill Public Library is one of the most unique institutions 
in the area. 

“First, because it is fortunate to have the facilities of NECC ~ 
at its disposal and secondly, because it is not funded by tax 
dollars,” he said. 

Excellent exhibit: Curtis took great pride in the presentation - 
of the city library’s resources and its fine collection of historic 
pieces. 

Ellen Fineburg, historical consultant for the 350th anniver- 
sary and guest speaker, presented a slide show where historic and 
contemporary photographs were compared side by side to show 
the changes that occurred over the years. 

“These were the days before urban renewal when the city had 
a purely New England feeling to it,” Fineberg said. 

“Haverhill went through a series of federally funded urban- 
ization projects in the 1960s and 70s, much of which stripped the 
city of its landmarks, most notably the old city hall and Wash- 
ington Square Park,” she said. 

The park, a one and a half acre lot in the center of town, had 
over 238 types of trees and a greenhouse with exotic plants. - 
Today a municipal parking lot stands in the once beautiful 
setting. 

Development's price: When pictures of the once thriving — 
park appeared on the screen, many in the crowd realized how © 
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ill: Then and Now’ 


hibit traces changes in Merrimack Valley city 


ible urban renewal had been. 

ou can’t lose control of your town the way we did when 

1 contractors were allowed to decide what was best for our 
ple. They not only tore down the old buildings, but took 
y our heritage,” Fineburg said. 

hope of this exhibit is to show what has been lost 

ough thoughtless renovation so that people can appreciate 

they have now instead of when it’s too late,” she said. 
“In 1965, no one said a word when they began remodeling 
‘city, but now we have finally begun to understand the 
takes that have been made,” Fineburg said. 
r the slide show, the exhibit concentrated on many 
ures displayed on the walls of the gallery. 
fime machine: Fineberg said, “The pictures are arranged so 
you get the impression of standing in the same spot and 
ching all the changes that have taken place in the last 125 
5,” Fineburg said. 
e of the highlights of the exhibit was the Great Fire of 


‘One can really get a feel for the strong character of the city 

fe over 78 businesses were burned down, but were mostly 

lt within a year,” she said. 

Some of the pictures in the exhibit were found in the 

ent of the old Watson Studio, which closed inthe beginning 

ie 20th Century. Twenty-one cartons of negatives were 

ered. 

‘These pictures are very special,” Fineburg said, “They show 

only the buildings, but contain the people of that era also.” 
Stange times: “In some of these pictures you can actually 
the beginnings of such everyday items as the automobile. In 

| one you can actually see a parking spot reserved for horses 
the other for cars.” 

Rosamond Wilcox, a Life Long Learning participant, remem- 
ed some of Haverhill’s past. 

“There was an old arch that extended over the front of the 


~~ 


bridge between Haverhill and Bradford which was taken down 
when Woolworth sold the building it was connected to. It is 
shameful to think of, since that arch marked the gateway to the 
city.” 

Thomas Graham looked at picture of the city in the 30s with 
a boyish smile. 

“IT remember being 12 and watching them cap the river 
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Permanent Part-Time 


Package Handlers 
$8 to $9 an hour to start 


We offer steady employment with 3 
to 5 hour, Monday thru Friday work shifts. 
UPS has great full-time benefits for part- 
time work including: Medical, Dental, Vi- 
sion, Paid Prescription, Paid Vacations, & 
Paid Holidays. 
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Haverhill 


now 


WHITE’S CORNER, long 
the center of Haverhill’s 
commercial district, is 
pictured in gallery ex- 
hibit scheduled to run 
through the end of No- 
vember. 


behind the pumping station,” he said, referring to the placing of 
large cement blocks over the river in order to prevent it from 
flooding. 

Experiences recalled: Before leaving, Fineburg thanked the 
audience of older adults for sharing their past with her. She said 
what she could only look and wonder, but they could look and 
remember.” 


WINTER INTERSESSION 


1991 


January 2 - 18, 1991 
Weekdays 9:00 am - 12 noon 


Positions Earn transfer credits towards your degree. 


90 Brick Kiln Road 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


While other people are wasting their holiday 
break this winter, worrying about their future, 
you can be doing something positive about yours 


For the first time, the University of Lowell is 
offering an intensive, 3-week Winter Interses- 
sion. Choose from a range of credit and non- 
credit courses that can accelerate your degree 
program, or prepare you for the highly competitive 
marketplace. 


Credit courses: Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing Technology, Computers, Management, Music. 


Non-credit courses: Workshops in career 
development, job search techniques, self- 
assessment and Lotus 1-2-3. 


Shifts Cost: An affordable $85.00 per credit. 
2p.m. : m. Call 934-2480 for a Winter Intersession 
7 e x jo am Bulletin and registration form, or fill out the 
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Bugs Bunny provides 
inspiration to artist 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Influenced by Bugs Bunny and The Far Side, 
a new cartoonist now brings his ideas to The 
Observer. 

Scott Vigneault began drawing 12 years 
ago after reading comic books. Although he 
never took any drawing classes in high school, 
people told him he had a natural talent. From 
this encouragement, he began to take draw 
ing seriously. 

Vigneault draws to relate better to people. 

“The great thing about humor is that it’s 
such a natural, heartwarming thing,” he said 
“When you laugh with someone, there’s a 
bonding.” 

People also inspire Vigneault to draw. 

“T lookat people, and try to find something 
humorous about them,” he said. “There’s 
something about everyone that amuses us, 
and cartoonists bring out the character in 
people. When you can see the character in 
people, it’s fun to be with them.” 

To make use of his cartoons, Vigneault 
involved himself with The Observer with the 
main interest of getting his cartoons published. 

Innovative designer: “His cartoons have 
a humorous, nice touch to them,” said Gail 
Maciejewski, Vigneault’s graphic design in- 
structor. “They’re straightforward and 
uncomplicated.” 

Vigneault receives stories from the news- 
paper staff, and then interprets them into a 
cartoon. 

“T try to put my opinion into my cartoons,” 
he said. “The hardest articles to draw for are 


neutral ones because I can’t be one-sided. 
Opinion columns and editorials are easier to 
draw for because they take a side.” 

Maciejewski feels that Vigneault inter- 
prets his ideas into cartoons well. 

“He has the ability to reduce his ideas 
down to their essential form, which can be 
very difficult,” she said. 

Cartoons play an important role in the 
newspaper, according to Vigneault. 

“Cartoons are a natural attraction to 
people,” he said. “They draw eyes to them, 
and spark curiosity. People may be more 
likely to read an article with a cartoon, as 
opposed to no illustration ora straight photo.” 

Vigneault sometimes finds it difficult to 
generate ideas for cartoons, however. 

Several drawings: “I have to think about 
the particular subject, sketch it, and draw it 
over and over again,” he said. “Sooner or later 
it comes; it’s just a process of getting it on 
paper, and starting it again and again.” 

Besides drawing cartoons for articles in the 
paper, Vigneault also wants to start a comic 
strip section. He hopes to find other cartoonists 
interested in pursuing this. 

“I’m looking for good humor, and en- 
courage the freedom of expression,” he said. 

Although Vigneault wants to start a comic 
strip section, he realizes it can only work with 
a lot of effort. 

“I'd hope to work with other cartoonists 
who were devoted to doing this, and who 
could consistently turn out cartoons,” he 
said. 

Now that Vigneault approaches drawing 
seriously, he hopes to base a career on it and 


What’s up doc? 


Talented cartoonist 
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SCOTT VIGNEAULT, the Observer’s newest artist, enjoys a quiet moment on 


campus. 


knows what he wants to accomplish in the 
future. 

“Being Christian, I want to help people 
understand God through my cartoons,” he 
said. “I want to show them that Jesus was a 
friend to people.” 

Vigneault also wants to develop a consis- 
tent comic strip, and someday hopes to work 
on animated films. 


Maciejewski said that Vigneault can ob- 
tain these goals. 

“He is capable of accomplishing at 
he wants to,” she said. “He has a passion for 
his work.” ; 

With hard work, Vigneault also believes he 
can reach his goals. 

“The opportunity is there for everyone,” 
he said. “You have to go after it and persevere.” 


ih 


Student beats problems, returns to school 


By RACHEL S. WIDGER 
Observer Features Editor 


She appears to be an average student, young, 
friendly and ready to learn, yet she has 
experienced more in her 28 years than many 
people deal with in a lifetime. 
Theresa O’ Meara attends NECC to obtain 
an associate’s degree in mental health 
technology. She said her experiences will help 
her identify with those she hopes to counsel 
When O’Meara was in seventh grade, she 
began abusing drugs, including marijuana 
and alcohol. This eventually led to more 
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serious drugs like LSD and PCP. At 14, her 
parents sent her to Hampstead Hospital for 
drug and alcohol abuse. Her long road to 
recovery began there. 

“Today I realize that I wasn’t a person,” 
she said 

O’Meara’s parents moved to South 
Carolina when she was 16. By this time, she 
had dropped out of high school. A year later 
she married a man she described as “straight 
laced and perfect for her family.” 

Temporarily drug-free: The marriage 


helped control her drug abuse for a period of 


time. She had three children, but the marriage 
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ended in divorce, and her drug abuse began 
again. 

Then O’Meara reached a point in her life 
where she knew she had to change 

“Finally I just saw me,” she said. “I looked 
in the mirror one day and I said, ‘Oh my God, 
what’s the matter? Who am I? Where am I 
going? What’s happened to my life?’” 

She entered treatment and met her second 
husband in the program. O’Meara had a 
fourth child and set her mind towards 
recovering from her addiction. 

“T learned that drinking and drugging, to 
me, was suicide because I reached a point 
where it was like, that wasn’t an out, you 
know. I knew I was killing myself and my 
kids,” she said. 

Truth revealed: After recovering from 
drugs and alcohol, O’Meara took another 
giant step towards becoming her own person. 
She “came out” and told her husband she was 
gay. 

“Towards the end of the marriage I realized 
who I was and what I was. I couldn’t change 
it, and finally I told him,” she said. 

This resulted in verbal and sexual abuse 
from her second husband, but everyone else 
was very supportive of her. She divorced her 
husband and began going to gay and lesbian 
meetings where she “felt at home”. 

In her fourth year of recovery from drugs 
and alcohol, O’Meara decided to return to 
school. 

Chose treatment: “I felt like I had lived 
my life to that point for my husbands, for my 
kids, for everybody except myself. I said, ‘I 
need to do something with my life,’ and for 
me, I got into the drug and alcohol program 
here because it was like ‘That’s me, that’s who 
I am,”” she said. 

When O’ Meara thought her life was finally 
in order, she faced her biggest trauma. 
O’Meara was told that her father of 28 years 
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THERESA O’MEARA. 


was not her biological father. This affected 
O’Meara tremendously. 

“I felt betrayed by everyone,” she said. 
“It’s really confused me. I’m angry because 
I’ve missed 28 years.” 

O’Meara found the name and address of 
her biological father and contacted him. She 
is now trying to build a relationship with him. 
She also met seven of the eight half-brothers 
and sisters she never knew about. She has 
became quite close to most of them. 

“It’s added to my life tremendously. I 
believe everything happens for a reason, and 
out of any bad that has come to my life, 
there’s always been double the good.” 

Sought help: O’Meara said many things 
that happened made her think ‘Id like a 
drink,” but she went to a therapist instead. 

While attending NECC, she works for the 
Psychological Center in Lawrence. O’Meara 
hopes to transfer to Springfield College next 
year and earn a bachelor’s degree in human 


services. 
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- COURTNEY SULLIVAN, Parnassus staff member, 
examines artwork. 
_ By CHRISTOPHER EVANS 
' Observer Staff Reporter 
» 


Parnassus, NECC’s student inter—arts magazine, recently 
earned national recognition from Columbia University and 
} the University of Minnesota. 

After viewing last spring’s issue of Parnassus, the Associated 
College Press at the University of Minnesota gave the magazine 
an All-American rating with four marks of distinction. 

_ “Professional contributions, expressive, clever and inter- 
esting,” said the ACP judge. 

A Third Place Award was given to Parnassus after the 
_ Columbia Scholastic Press Association at Columbia Univ er- 
»e sity;in New York. reviewed the publication. 
In Greek mythology, Parnassus is the mountain home of 
the nine muses who inspired mankind in the arts. The 
biannual magazine has been read at NECC and showcased 
work of students for over 20 years. 

- The qpagazine ”s success is attributed to the open ideas of 
its staff. 

Contributions welcome: “Anyone on campus can con- 
tribute,” said Laurel Obert, staff adviser. 

“Tt is not just for the art students’ work, but it is for anyone 

_ who has written short stories, poetry, prose, or taken black and 

white photographs. 
“We really have talented people here, and it gives them a 
_ chance to see their work printed,” Obert said, adding that 
printed work can be valuable for developing portfolios and 
helpful when applying to schools or for jobs. 
Parnassus receives a great many entries, making the selec- 
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tion process difficult for its staff 
members. Written work takes a 
great deal more time to review 
compared to art, complicating the 
selection process. It must be read 
and critiqued, where art and pho- 
tography necessitates a responsive 
decision. 

Democratic process: When 
work is received, it is placed in a 
room along with other pieces 
where it can be carefully reviewed 
by the Parnassus staff. 

They examine individual’s 
workat close range, then put them 
down and step away, often times 
viewing the subject at different 
times to assure a fair evaluation. 

“Votes are very democratic. 
Some of us have put thing in and 
some have not gone in the publi- 
cation,” said Zachary Simmons, 
Parnassus editor. 

Each submission is tagged with a slip with a “yes”and “no” 
column. Often there can be a tie between votes which is cause 
for further review by the staff to decide the piece’s worthiness. 

The staffis currently making preparations for the fall issue; 
its arrival is expected in early December. Looking ahead to 
their spring issue, the staffurges students to submit their work 
early next semester. 


LAUREL OBERT, adviser, center, works with staff 
members. 


Decisions, decisions 
C.Evans photos 
STAFF MEMBERS John Bishop and Zachary Simmons 
carefully review entries for the latest issue of 
Parnassus. 


‘Staff member creates family feeling at nursing home 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With the holiday season fast approaching, 
thoughts often turn towards good deeds. At 
this time of year, if no other, people seem 
genuinely concerned about each other. 

Others like Ann Morris, activities director 
for the Daniels Nursing Home in Reading 
care year round for those in need. 

She has planned activities for elderly resi- 
dents of Daniels House for the past nine years 
and strives to create as much of a warm and 
friendly atmosphere as possible. 

Unique home: “Don’t forget, this is their 


Fall adventure 


“The trip consisted of viewing the foliage followed by lunch at a 
local restaurant. After that, they stopped by an apple farm and 
bought some apples and cider. With the apples, they spent a day 

making pies in the activities room.” 


spirits of the residents, who want to be in- 
volved and to actively participate in life. 

“It’s amazing how even the most disori- 
ented ones will just kind of come alive,” 
Morris said. 

Most residents, while free to go home to 
visit with family on holidays, actually prefer to 
stay at Daniels. 

Busy schedule: “More of them go home 
for Thanksgiving than for Christmas,” Morris 
said. “But it’s funny—a lot of them don’t want 
to leave because this is their home.” 

Throughout the year, Morris is kept busy 
scheduling everything from church services 
held at Daniels to bingo to birthday-of-the— 


home,” Morris said. “We can do our shift and 
then leave, but they’re here 24 hours a day.” 

Daniels, a 32 bed facility, is a level 3 
nursing home, which indicates the residents, 
while mostly ambulatory, need some assistance 

_ with everyday activities such as bathing and 
food preparation. 

In Massachusetts, there are four levels of 
nursing homes. At level 4 facility the residents 
are mostly independent. Levels 3, 2 and 1 
increase the amount of attention required. 

~~ Morris had no experience when she first 
took on the job of activities director in 1981. 

_ Armed only with an affectionate spirit and an 
active imagination, she learned her job through 
trial and error. 

Fully certified: Now regulated by the state, 
the state requires a 4-year degree for certifi- 


Se % 


cation. 

With no degree, she is “grandfathered” in 
the position and needs only to take some 
courses in recreation therapy to become fully 
certified, She will also be required to receive 
Continuing Education Units (CEU’s) to keep 
pace with advancements in recreational 
therapy. 

For the holidays, Morris spends many 
hours on preparation of parties, entertain- 
ment, decorations and menus. All require 
special consideration. She also holds group 
discussions and resident—counsel meetings in 
which she meets with residents in small groups 
and one-on-one. 

These meetings aim to help plan holiday 
menusand activities with the input of residents. 
She also gets ideas from staff members. 


Friendly staff: “I’m always open for new 
and fresh ideas,” Morris said. “After awhile, 
anyone can get burned out.” 

Several weeks ago she took many of the 
residents on a fall foliage trip. 

“TI made some of the staff nervous when I 
said we were going apple—picking,” Morris 
said with a grin. 

Actually, the trip consisted of viewing the 
foliage followed by lunch ata local restaurant. 
After that, they stopped by an apple farm and 
bought some apples and cider. With the 
apples, they spent a day making pies in the 


activities room. 


Seasonal spirit: “I try to orient them as to 
the time of the season and to have them do 
the things they used to do,” she said. 

It’s activities like this that keep up the 


month parties. 

“Morris is a wonderful girl,” said Loretta, 
a co-worker at Daniels. “I don’t know how 
she does it all.” 

It is apparent Morris, and the rest of the 
staff at Daniels care very deeply about the 
residents. One gets the impression of an 
extended family rather than a nursing home. 

Makes a difference: As she displayed 
pictures of a recent Halloween party, Morris 
looked like a proud parent showing pictures 
of her adored children. 

“They may not remember,” Morris said, 
“but while they’re doing it they have a good 
time. That is what’s important. 

“It’s very simple... it’s the living that’s 
important. And it’s the living that makes a 
difference,” she said. 
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Instructor brings experience 


New graphic design teacher combines teaching and working in field 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Most people are not sure how long it will take to fulfill their 
dreams or if they will ever reach them at all. 

Susan Hodder, new graphic design instructor, does not 
have to worry about fulfilling her dream of teaching graphic 
design at the college level because she has reached it already 
at NECC. 

Hodder said, “I was thrilled to get the job. It was the 
fulfillment of my life to teach graphic design at the college 
level. To be able to fulfill my dream at 30 years-old is a 
delightful shocker.” 

Good experience: Hodder comes to NECC with a long 
range of work experience. She worked at Compugraphic as a 
type designer and at Wang as a corporate facility trainer. She 
also worked at Raytheon, and freelanced as a graphic designer 

Hodder’s work experience impresses her colleagues and 
her students. 

Chester W. Hawrylciw, chairperson, division of humani 
ties and communication, said Hodder had a nice combination 
ofan educational background and hands on practical experience 
in the business world. 

Cathy Latourelle, coordinator, commercial art desk top 
publishing grant program and publication design instructor 
welcomes Hodder’s experience. 

“Susan knows what they’re (companics) looking for in the 
real world. She knows what the students need to know to be 
actually working in the field,” Latourelle said 

Hodder’s students also feel she can give them a different 
perspective than other traditional teachers. 

Nancy Hollis, liberal arts major said, “She knows her craft 
well. For someone who wants to learn graphic design, she’s 
excellent.” 

Bryan Contino, commercial art major said, “She is helpful 
because she can tell us what the actual field is like.” 

Hodder graduated from the Massachusetts College of Art 
with a bachelor of fine arts degree in graphic design. 

Hodder paid for college by substitute teaching in the 
Burlington Public School system. 

Loves teaching: She said, “I have always loved teaching. 
While I was in school, I arranged my course schedule to have 
two days free to substitute teach.” 

When Hodder was a senior at Massachusetts College of 
Art, she taught freshmen and loved it 

“Around this time, I realized that in order to be happy, I’d 
have to find a way of combining graphic design and teaching, 
which I loved, 

Hodder interviewed for the graphic design instructor 
position in the summer. 

Hawrylciw said, “She has the energy and excitement to 
want to teach. This doesn’t mean that she’ll be perfect during 
the semester, but she cares about what she does and that’s the 
most basic factor.” 

Strong involvement: Latourelle recalled a faculty meeting 
she attended. 

“When I got to the faculty meeting, Susan was totally 
involved. She cares about making the department the best it 
can be.” 

In addition to working as a part-time instructor at NECC, 
Hodder is also involved in community theater. 

She has worked with with the Burlington Players for 12 
years and Quannapowitt Players for six years. 

Right now, she is directing a play for Quannapowitt called 
Baby which is about three couples on a college campus who 
discover they are pregnant. It opens Nov. 16 and runs every 


” she said. 


weekend through Dec. 8. 
Hodder said it is a very 
positive and emotional show 
Important family: Al- 
though she spends a lot of 
time teaching and at the 
community theaters in- 
Hodder said her 
family is the most important 


voly ed, 


part of her life 

Hodder has a daughter, 
Leah, who turned one on 
Nov. 8. 

“J wanted children very 
badly. I thought I was very 
aware of how much time a 
baby took until T actually did 
it myself. I didn’t realize it 
took 10 times more time,” 
she said 

Hodder says being a par 
ent is one of the best things 
anyone can do 

New perspective: 
“When you’re single, you’re 
looking out for number one, which is you. Now, you’re still 
looking out for number one, but this time number one is the 
baby.” 

Hodder attributes many of her teaching techniques to the 
way she was brought up 

“T would bring home a report card with straight A’s and an 
A-, and my father would say there was room for improve 
ment.” 

Hodder said her parents gave her the drive to succeed, and 
this is what she tries to instill into her students. 

Students benefit: “I have high expectations for my stu- 
dents. I’m not here to trick them or make them get bad grades. 
hat is why I allow my students to make up all the work 
they’ve done fora higher grade. I want students to get all the 
knowledge they can,” 

Latourelle said, “I don’t think students can help but 
benefit when you deal with someone like Susan. She’s got a 
quick pace, If you stay with her, you'll learn a lor.” 

Another of Hodder’s students, Wendy Lesch said, “She 
grades fairly. She gives us enough time for assignment and she 
makes them interesting.” 

Hodder said she is impressed with the variety of students 
NECC has, from disabled students to continuing education 
students 

Good relationship: Hodder also enjoys the rapport she has 
with her students. 

“We're all grown-ups, so we can talk about adult things on 
an intellectual level. I have fun groups that I can joke around 
with,” she said. 

Although she does not have a five year plan, Hodder will 
be back next semester. She recalled an ironic situation in her 
household. 

“My husband was pro Question 3 until he found out I was 
under an 03 contract. We had a good laugh about it. 

Dream fulfilled: Hodder is hopeful, however, that she will 
be able to continue to teach at NECC. 

“Teaching in the Creative Arts Dept. at NECC is the 
fulfillment of a dream. 

“T hope that the economic situation that we find ourselves 
in doesn’t prevent me from continuing to enjoy the 
experience,” she said. 
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STUDENTS LEARN the basics of graphic design, top. 
Susan Hodder, bottom, helps one of her students. 
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Bread and Roses provides help 


By BRIAN CORRIGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A sign above the front door greets visitors 
with four house rules: 1. no alcohol, 2. no 
drugs, 3. no weapons, 4. no violence — in 
word or action. To say these rules seek to 
create an unrealistic environment is an un- 
derstatement. To a newcomer, that is. 

For 10 years, this simple pledge has greeted 
thousands of those seeking a few moments of 
peace away from the often violent streets of 
North Lawrence. It is the home of Bread and 
Roses, 

Bread and Roses opened in a small 
neighborhood kitchen in North Lawrence in 
October 1980. It was both the culmination 
and beginning of a dream of two young 
former nuns, Mary Marra and Peg Duddy. 

Caring atmosphere: It was their dream to 
create “a community where the hungry are 
fed, the homeless sheltered, the naked clothed, 
the stranger welcomed, the prisoner visited, 
and all are accepted without judgment.” 

On that evening, 35 guests were served a 
free dinner. Today, over 250 visitors are 
welcomed each night. 

There is no typical visitor at Bread and 
Roses. It is not difficult to imagine what a 
typical one might appear to be, however. 
Many come directly off the streets — local 
pubs, parking lot benches, the YMCA, or 
under one of Lawrence’s four bridges. 

In general, these are people whom life has 
simply dealt a bad hand. They live off what is 
given to them—welfare, social security, 
handouts — and savor the little they can call 


1 their own. 

¥ Sad situation: Many are difficult to 
communicate with because of disability or 
; 


simple lack of understanding, but there are 
exceptions. There are many families with 
children who are too innocent to grasp the 
reasons why they never eat at home and 
b parents who are too proud to explain. 

There are a few who, unknowingly, drive 
home the harsh reality that life is not always a 
romp through a rose garden. A former high 
school classmate or the guy who fixes your 
every time it starts sounding funny — 
they, sac typical guests, also. 

The organization is run strictly by yolun- 
teers. Bread and Roses has no religious or 
political affiliations — all are welcome. 

They prepare and serve food donated by 
various groups and persons from Greater 
Lawrence. Meals are served in shifts, gener- 
ally on the hour, from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m., to 
two dining areas of 50 seats each. 

Bread and Roses is not a soup kitchen. The 
name comes from a song written about the 
Lawrence Mill Strike of 1912, which later 
became known as the Bread and Roses Strike. 

Local history: It was written for the 
women who participated in the strike, calling 
for bread and food for their starving families 
— and roses — a little dignity, beauty and 
love. Those who pass through the door of 
Bread and Roses soon realize it is a unique 
place. 

Ona nightly basis, seven to 10 volunteers, 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU JR. 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Times were turbulent in the city of Lawrence 
in 1984 when a group of people wanted to 
start the healing process after the riots and 
founded the Bread and Roses Heritage 
Foundation (BRHF). The idea was to gener- 
ate better times in Lawrence. 

A major labor action in American history, 
the 1912 Bread and Roses strike, occurred 
because ofstate legislation limiting the number 
of hours in the work week. 

A law meant to improve labor conditions 
stated people could not work more than 54 
hours a week. A strike began spontaneously 
when 20,000 workers walked out to protest 
the resulting cut in wages. The mills were 
forced to close, and the owners conceded to 
the worker’s demands. 

Big celebration: According to Phylis Tyler, 
president of BRHF, “Our organization was 
started to have a year long celebration of the 
strike, It would start on Labor Day 1986 and 


most of whom work one night a week at 
Bread and Roses in addition to their daily jobs 
— handle the collection, preparation and 
serving of a multicourse dinner to 250 guests. 

Nearly all find the time to sit and eat with, 
and to discuss life with total strangers as if 
they were family. Meanwhile, it is not sur- 
prising to see many of those who come to 
Bread and Roses off the street — 90 percent 
of whom do not work at all — helping to cook 
for and serve fellow guests. 

A Walt Disney movie scene this is not, but 
the transformation that takes place in those 
who enter this two story brick house in the 
heart of one of Lawrence’s least friendly 
neighborhoods each night is amazing. It is 


end Labor Day 1987, to commemorate the 
75th Anniversary of the Bread and Roses 
Strike. Then the organization planned to 
disolve. 

“The Labor Day Festival became so popu- 
lar that people wanted to get involved and 
continue it for the future, the key focus being 
the ethnic diversity of Lawrence.” 

In 1985, the BRHF was founded by John 
Corliss Jr. and Russell Aminzade to prove 
Lawrence was a great city and not an urban 
jungle. They were soon joined by other people 
in the city who had the same feeling, but 
getting it off the ground was difficult. 

Corliss said, “We wanted the Greater 
Lawrence /Haverhill Central Labor Council, 
various businesses and citizens to become 
involved in celebrating the strike and the city. 
Our biggest problem was the attitudes of the 
labor council who thought we were a front for 
business interests and vice-versa.” 

Annual event: Every Labor Day since 1985 
a festival has been held in downtown Lawrence. 
The focus ofall the festivals is the main aspects 
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Mary’s and Peggy’s wish “to be together as a 
family, to stand with each other rather than 
do things for each other,” in real form. 

Services offered: Aside from meals, Bread 
and Roses provides donated clothes, furni- 
ture, and health care by volunteer nurses. 

They have recently begun a program 
through which members of the community 
can pay for new homes in Lawrence on a rent 
to own basis. 

Those involved pay directly to Bread and 
Roses, who purchase the homes with dona- 
tions. Mortgage payments are inexpensive, 
and Bread and Roses makes no profit. 

Bread and Roses receives no government 
funding. All activities, services, food and 
maintenance are paid for by donation only. 

For the incredible amount of work they do 
to maintain Bread and Roses, Mary and Peggy 


Festival strives to lift spirits in 


of the Bread and Roses strike: the role of 
women who were the first to strike; the role of 
children in labor and their use as a publicity 
vehicle; the diversity of ethnic groups and the 
labor movement itself, Tyler said. 

“Each festival has focused on each of these 
aspects,” she said. “One of the headline acts 
a few years ago was Odetta and other women 
performers. Our biggest festival was with 
Pete Seger in 1989. Other acts such as Cajun 
and calypso bands have appeared, but many 
performers are still from folk music. It is the 
music of the people which tells different 
stories,” Tyler said. 

Corliss said, “When it started to come 
together, we got all kinds of phone calls about 
what were doing. A promoter from Boston 
called me and staged a concert in Boston 
using a similar title. 

“Our first festival was only seen by about 
seven people. Although Labor Day 1986 was 
our first ‘real’ festival we decided to call it the 
second annual because we were angry about 
the Boston festival. The original group has 


receive only asmall compensation. Itisenough 
to provide them with an apartment they share 
in another of Lawrence’s poorer sections, 
where they devote most of their remaining 
waking hours to community projects away 
from Bread and Roses, and a cheap domestic 
car vandalized by the locals on several occa- 
sions. 

Special thanks: At the end ofeach evening, 
when all guests have reluctantly left their safe 
haven for another day and the ship is tight, the 
remaining volunteers gather for a brief prayer 
before they head out into the real world. 

They thank God for all he has given them, 
in particular for the opportunity to be a part 
of Bread and Roses. 

After 10 years of giving in a time and place 
where the meaning of the word has been lost, 
perhaps it is time he thanked them. 


Lawrence 


Phylis Tyler 


“The Labor Day Festival 
became so popular that people 
wanted to get involved and 
continue it for the future, the 
key focus being the ethnic 
diversity of Lawrence.” 


sort of backed off the last year or two in hopes 
that new people will take over.” 

Scaled down: This past festival was scaled 
down because of the economy, but plans are 
under way for the 1991 Labor Day festival. 

Tyler said, “We would rather have a small 
festival than none at all. If we have to stop, it 
will be difficult to start up again.” 
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Crowned kings of rock and roll 


Variety, talent 
worked to make 
spectacular group 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Led Zeppelin was the greatest rock and roll 
band ever. 

A blanket statement such as this is usually 
the target of a great deal of criticism. Yet the 
fact is irrefutable - there is no other band 
which can compare to Led Zeppelin 

A number of factors are present to support 
this. First, musically, no other band can 
compare with Zeppelin. There are better 
vocalists than Robert Plant, faster guitarists 
than Page, more proficient bassists than John 
Paul Jones and more technical drummers 
than John Bonham. No other band, though, 
has such a concentration of talent 

Talented musicians: Eric Clapton, Jett 
Beck, Jimi Hendrix and Carlos Santana are all 
better guitarists, but none are better musicians 
than Page. His orchestration of numerous 
guitars is incredible. His solos are not always 
technically good but always sound different 
He plays excellent slide guitar and made 
excellent use of guitar synthesizers 

Bonham is always referred to as a heavy 
drummer, not without cause, but his rhythms 
are always complex and solid. He does not 
have the technical skill of Neil Peart nor the 
manic energy of Keith Moon nor even the 
swing of Charlie Watts, yet his steady rhythm 
is the perfect complement to Page’s bluesiness 
Bonham isalso regarded as one of rock’s great 
drummers. 

As a vocalist, Plant was regarded as just 
another long haired screamer in the Roger 
Daltrey, Rod Stewart vein. Due to Zeppelin’s 
popularity, Plant has become the role model 
for thousands of yocalists to follow. 

John Paul Jones is probably the most 
underrated member of the band. His talent 
lies in the fact that he could keep up with Page 
and Bonham and adapt himself to all the 
different moods Zeppelin’s songs could cre 
ate, from sinister (Dazed and Confused) to 
funky (The Crunge). 

Strong keyboardist: He also plays key 
board adding a layer to Zeppelin’s music Page 
could not, thus making it more complex. His 
use of keyboards varied according to mood: 
eerie in No Quarter to funky - Stevie Wonder 
influenced in Trampled Underfoot. 

Musicianship alone does not constitute a 
great band. Cream boasted the line-up of Eric 
Clapton, guitar, Jack Bruce, bass, and Ginger 
Baker, drums. While they produced a number 
of classic songs such as Sunshine of Your Love, 
Crossroads or White Room, their albums were 
always weak. 

Zeppelin ran the gamut from heavy to 
soft, from serious to funny and authentic to 
straight out rock and roll. Even if it didn’t 
always work, their weakest album Presence is 
an example they never put out a lousy album 

Page produced all of their albums and they 
have always sounded great. He balanced his 
guitar with the rest of the music; hence, it 
wasn’t Jimmy Page and his band, but Led 
Zeppelin, as the musicians always worked as a 
unit. 

Wrong title: Zeppelin is always classified 
as heavy metal, but to do so is to cheapen their 
accomplishments. Page played acoustic gui 
tar extensively and beautifully. The beginning 
of Over the Hillsand Far Awayis exquisite and 
lyrical while Babe I’m Gonna Leave You is 
heavy and Stairway to Heaven is soft 

The music balance found in every Zeppelin 
album is also a major strength. Each album 
has an epic, an acoustic song and a straight 
out rock song. For example, their fourth 
untitled album has an epic, Stairway to 
Heaven, an acoustic song, Going to Califor- 
nia, and a rock song, Rock and Roll 

Individual care went into the creation of 
each song. Time was never a factor as the 
group worked out a song to its limits. For 
example When the Levee Breaks, In My Time of 
Dying, Since I've Been Loving You are all over 
seven minutes long. None feature extensive 
pointless soloing but rather seem orches 


ppelin Review 


trated like symphonies. Each piece fits into a 
greater whole 

The actual sound of the music was always 
in control. Page had a reason for everything 
Jimi Hendrix used 
sound as an extension of his feelings. Page 
approached it much more methodically, us- 
ing all the techniques at his disposal 

Money makers: In their time, Zeppelin 
made more money and kept more money 
than any other band. Together with their 
manager, Peter Grant, they controlled mar- 
keting and publicity. Although they received 
plenty of adverse criticism from both the 
British and American press, they were still 
immensely popular. 

Zeppelin is called the founder of heavy 
metal because hundreds of groups copied 
only certain aspects of the band. The loudness, 
the speed, the screaming vocals, the mythic 
imagery were copied by bands such as Black 
Sabbath or Judas Priest, but without the 
subtleties. English traditional music coupled 
with Indian and Arabic music influenced 
Zeppelin and raised the music above the 


he put into the music 


Photo courtesy Atlantic Records 


JOHN BONHAM, Led Zeppelin’s late drummer, and Jimmy Page. 


aspects copied so readily by other bands. 
The smartest move Zeppelin made was 
knowing when to quit. In 1980, Bonham 
died. The band called it quits rather than 
continuing on and making fools of them- 


selves, like The Who. They left behind nine 
studio albums and a live album asa legacy, yet 
rather than being viewed as a historical entity, 
Zeppelin is still a popular and influential force 
in music today. 


— 
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By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


As boxed sets have become a must for any group or artist 
around more than 10 years, the question ofa Led Zeppelin set 
has become more frequent. 

The problem was that besides Hey, Hey What Can I Do 
and Traveling Riverside Blues, (a live recording from the BBC, 
both unavailable on album), Zeppelin did not have a wealth 
of rare material such as Eric Clapton or Bob Dylan. 

Zeppelin doesn’t even have a greatest hits collection. Most 
die hard fans own all the albums, and casual fans usually own 
at least the untitled fourth album which features Black Dog, 
Rock and Roll and Stairway to Heaven. 

Simply put, there was nothing to entice the public to shell 
out fifty dollars fora boxed set when the individual albums are 
all available on compact disc. 

Masterful remastering: Jimmy Page must have realized 
this because he undertook the remastering of the original 
tracks himself as an added enticement to the appeal of the 
tracks themselves. 

Usually the remastering, whether for a regular album or a 
boxed set, is left up to an engineer. In this case, Page took 
advantage of the situation to make the tracks even cleaner and 
crisper than before. 

Page was also free to choose the tracks included on the 
collection and the order in which they were placed. He would 


Hard 
rock ’n 
roll 


obviously include the aforementioned two rare songs. From 
there, though, he had a blank slate. 

Unusual tracks: He managed to come up with another 
rare live track, White Summer/Black Mountain Side, and also 
combined two songs as a tribute to John Bonham. 

Page replaced the drum solo in Moby Dick with selections 
from Bonzo’s Montreux.. This provides an interesting change 
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as he combined the strong aspects of both songs. 

As for the rest of the set, Page was free to choose and 
accordingly he chose some of his preferences along with some 
obvious choices. Whole Lotta Love belongs but does Your Time 
is Gonna Come? Also, Stairway to Heavenisa must, but what’s 
The Battle of Evermore doing here? 

Conversely, why isn’t How Many More Timeshere? Or Night 
Flight? Or We’re Gonna Groove? After a certain point the issue 
becomes pointless 

Any song could be argued for or against. Page obviously 
included some personal favorites, whether they were popular 
or not. 

Forexample, Ten Years Gone or Tangerine are great songs, 
but why was Four Sticks the only song from their fourth album 
not included? Once again, pure preference. 

Impressive effort: The packaging is done quite well and 
features three essays and plenty of photographs. To a fan, the 
text is superfluous, while the pictures are like photos of old 
friends. The cover of the set is typically cryptic as are the four 
covers of the CDs. Page has always had a flair for the dramatic 
and it shows here. 

Allin all, the Zeppelin boxed set is perfect for the fan who 
is only going to get one album, but it is also provides another 
milestone in the Led Zeppelin legacy. 


Renowned jazz trumpeter to play NECC 


File photo 
TORU “TIGER” OKOSHI. 


Local pianist 
to perform soon 


Classical music on program agenda 


Classical pianist Michael 
Kramer will perform an after- 
noon concert as part of the 
NECC Life Long Learning 
Program on Thursday, Nov. 
15 at 2 p.m. The concert will 
include music by Chopin, 
Gottshalk, Rachmaninoff, 
Gershwin, Joplinand Debussy. 

A resident of Newburyport, 
Kramer has performed exten- 
sively in the New England area 
as a recitalist and soloist with 
orchestras, including the Bos- 
ton Pops. Healso has appeared 
at Carnegie Hall in New York 
City. 

For many years, he has been 
on the staff of the Boston 
University Tanglewood Insti- 
tute, and he is also is on 
NECC’s faculty. 

The concert will be held in the NECC Gallery on the 
Haverhill campus. For more information or a full schedule of 
Life Long Learning events, call Claudia Lach, Life Long 
Learning coordinator, at (508) 374-3688. 


File photo 
Pianist Michael Kramer 
will perform an after- 
noon concert in the 
NECC Gallery on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 15 at 2 p.m. 
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By HEIDI BUMPUS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Tiger, Tiger, burns bright” is not a misprint of the famous 
William Blake poem, but rather an excerpt from one of the 
many outstanding reviews written about master trumpeter 
Toru “Tiger” Okoshi. He will perform at NECC, Saturday, 
Nov. 17 at 7:30 p.m. 

Okoshi grew up in Ashiya City, Japan. While in college, he 
would often catch a train to Tokyo and hang-out in various 
jazz clubs. In 1972, he came to America and attended the 
Berklee College of Music where he graduated at the top of his 
class. Soon after graduating he began to establish an impressive 
list of musical achievements 

Big award: In 1977, he was awarded “Outstanding Ar- 
ranger and Composer” at the Collegiate Jazz Festival held at 
Notre Dame. In 1978, he recorded with a number of musi- 
cians including AlMartino and Teddy Pendergrass, and also 
performed with the Clark Terry andBuddy Rich bands. 

His performance on the record Transparence was nomi- 
nated for Best Jazz Arrangement in Quebec for 1983 and his 
recording on the album N.Y. L.A. Dream Band includes a 
piece which won the 1984 Grammy for Best Jazz Arrange- 
ment. 


His trumpet playing has been reviewed in hundreds of 


newspapers and entertainment magazines. 

Good review: Boston Magazine recognizes Okoshi as 
“one of the hottest trumpet players on the planet,” while 
headlines in France simply refer to him as “jazzman excep- 
tional.” 

More recently Okoshi has composed horn arrangements 
for the popular groups Boston and Til Tuesday. His new 
album, Face to Face, has already begun to receive rave reviews 
from the music critics. 

“Face to Face is definitely for those of us who crave new 
musical kicks,” says Canadian critic Frankie Nemko of Jazz 


Critical reception 


“Boston Magazine recognizes Okoshi as 
‘one of the hottest trumpet players on the 
planet,’ while headlines in France sim- 
ply vefer to him as Jazzman excep- 
tional.” 


Times magazine. 

As an added feature to his performance at NECC, Okoshi 
will be reunited with his popular band, Tiger’s Baku, named 
after a mythical Japanese creature which eats bad dreams. 

Formed in 1975, the band consisted of several accomplished 
musicians including keyboardist Gerry Etkins of the Chris 
Morris Band, and guitarist Mike Stern of Blood, Sweat, and 
Tears. 

Busy tours: Since their start, they have performed at the 
Montreal and the Newport Jazz Festivals. They have also 
toured Japan and Venezuela and frequently played in concerts 
throughout the New England area. 

Their two albums, Tiger’s Baku and Mud Cake, have been 
extremely successful in Japan. Okoshi, who composes all the 
band’s music, combines elements of rock, jazz, and funk to 
create a fresh, innovating sound. 

Worcester Gazette critic Robert Bliss said, “Tiger’s Baku 
creates a rockish, uncomplicated music with no rough edges. 
The band invites the listener to push out the bad vibes and 
float along with Tiger’s good ones,” 

Due to budget cuts in the Creative Arts Dept., an $8 
admission will be charged. 


EXTEND YOUR CAREER 
POTENTIAL IN COLLEGE - 
JOIN AIR FORCE ROTC. 


When you graduate, the career competition will 


be fierce. 


But you can sharpen your competitive edge now. 
Join Air Force ROTC, and you'll gain so much more 
from a college degree. You'll learn leadership skills and 
gain a powerful sense of confidence. You'll emerge from 
school as an Air Force officer, an individual who knows 
the demands and rewards of responsibility. The fact 
that you're a decision-maker will be self-evident by 
your background. 

Employers everywhere will notice the stature of that 
kind of individual. And you'll have an extraordinary 
world of experience for building an outstanding career. 
Exactly why you sought a degree in the first place. 

Exactly why you joined Air Force ROTC. 

Get started today. Call 


CAPT JIM ALBERT 
508-934-2252 


Leadership Excellence Starts Here 
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WOULD ANYONE like to add to Edgar’s comment on last night’s text, Self 
Expression. 


Comic 
corner 
debuts 


Editor’s note: 


The Observer would like 
to make the Comic Cor- 
ner a regular feature of 
the paper. Any cartoonist 
interested in having his/ 
her work published 
should contact Scott 
Vigneault or Gavin 
Sutcliffe at ext. 2634 or 
stop by the NECC Ob- 


EARLY INTO HIS career as a paint Newton stumbles upon a discovery. 


Skiing: many options available here and abroad 


BY AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Winter is approaching and the ski season is 
not far behind. As many people plan to go 
away, the question remains where to go 

Downhill skiing is the same everywhere, 
but conditions people ski under are different 
When planning a trip, some people consider 
the European Alps. Elizabeth McGlogan, a 
former resident of Rome and Geneva, now 
lives in Canada. She said there were good and 
bad points about skiing in Europe 

“T find the lines for the ski lifts in Europe 
longer,” she said. 

Friendly skiers: On the up side for North 
American skiing, McGlogan said, “People 
seem to be more friendly and courteous in 
North America than on the European slopes.” 

When people go to the Alps to ski, most 
think it will be much colder. Actually it’s not 
The sun is always shining, except when it’s 
snowing. In fact, many people take the lifts to 
the tops of the mountains to sunbathe. It is 
not unusual to see women in bikini tops. Men 
have been known to ski in summer-like attire 


to get a good tan. 

Fashion is more of an issue with skiing in 
Europe. It’s in vogue to wear brightly colored 
ski suits with the boots and skis to match. 

A negative point for skiing in Europe is the 
lack of snow for the past few years. With no 
snow, the skiing stops. Making artificial snow 
is unheard of, and much money has been lost, 
a fact especially true in Switzerland, where the 
economy depends heavily on the ski industry 

Extra activities: Apres ski or after ski 
activities are differentin North America, where 
more recreational facilities are made available 
to skiers. Facilities such as pools, tennis courts 
and saunas are provided 

In Europe, small chalet type hotels serve 
skiers. Large American-style hotels can be 
in resort areas such as St. Moritz 
Switzerland, however 

Paul Ginley, NECC student, is very in- 
trigued with the idea of skiing in Europe. 

“I would someday like to ski in Europe. I 
think it would be a neat experience,” he said. 

Different symbols: Levels of difficulty are 
clearly marked on both continents. In Europe, 
levels are listed by color. Red represents be- 


found 


ginners, green is intermediate, and black marks 
the most difficult sections. In the States, the 
equivalent to the colors are a circle, a square 
and a diamond 

New England, a popular area to ski, has 
resorts like New Hampshire’s Loon Mountain. 
Lift lines are not very long because of limited 
ticket sales. 

Andrew Tremblay, NECC student, prefers 
New Hampshire’s Cannon Mountain, where 
it’s very cold because the sun shines on the 
opposite side of the mountain. 

“T like it because it has the best terrain and 
few crowds if you can put up with the cold,” 
Tremblay said. 

Nice siopes: Jennifer Steadman, a local 
high school senior, has skied for ten years. 
Her favorite resort area is Sunday River in 
Maine 

“It’s my favorite because it has a large 
variety of trails, it is inexpensive and not 
crowded, and it has excellent grooming,” 
Steadman said. 

New York state is famous for the Lake 
Placid area where the Olympics were held in 
1980. With two big mountains, Gore and 


Elizabeth McGlogan 
“People seem to be more 


friendly and courteous in 
North America than on the 


European slopes.” 


Whiteface, this area is popular during the 
winter months. 

Oregon’s Mt. Bachelor was recently voted 
by Snow Country and Ski Magazine as one of 
the top five mountains in the United States to 
ski. 

Linda Austin, assistant director for the 
Central Oregon Recreation Association, said, 
“We have quite the resort community; we are 
a destination resort.” 

More information on many ski resorts can 
be found by contacting tourist boards or 
travel agencies. 
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Intramural activity 


‘S.Mills Photo, top, C. Evans photo, bottom 


, top, lines up a careful shot 
> take firet place in the pool tourna- 


CKER, bottom, works up a 
to winning the Health 
and Fitness Challenge. 


By ROB FAY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It happens every year. A new professional 
sports team is considered the latest craze. 
Whether fans like the team or not, the L.A. 
_ Lakers, the San Francisco 49ers and more 
recently the Oakland A’s, are the teams that 
are “cool” to endorse. 

__ These bandwagon-jumpers will give many 
reasons for choosing a particular team. 

“T like the team,” they'll say. “I’ve always 
liked them.” 

When asked about the players on the 
team, they usually can’t name anyone except 
Wayne Gretsky or Bo Jackson, however. 

To a local resident, chances are their par- 
ents like the Celtics, the Patriots, the Red Sox 
and the Bruins. Then, as their young minds 
become molded by their parents, they end up 
liking the same teams. 

___ Change of mind: But, as they get older, 
they find the hometown teain isn’t good 
enough anymore. They decide to find a new 
one because the hometown team isn’t doing 
very well. 

Granted, it isn’t easy being a faithful Red 
_ Soxor Patriots fan, but faith is a major part of 
being a fan. It helps when one can pick a team 
which seldom loses. Teams like the A’s, the 
49ers and the Detroit Pistons are convenient 
Gaeceredd for the eh Red Sox, Eats and 
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Fair weather fans 
first on bandwagon 


_Observer Column. 


lose? Well, for the fair weather fan, whose 
mind changes more than the sheets at the 
Ramada Inn, the choice is simple. 

They could pick up USA Today and read 
about next season’s hot picks. 

They could also call Jose Canseco’s 900 
number and ask him about “the greatest 
dynasty in sports history.” 

They could turn on ESPN and try to 
decipher what Chris Burman is talking about 
and maybe find a new team. 

Loss of power: The sports fan must keep 
in mind that even the most powerful team can 
lose. Take the Oakland A’s for example. Just 
think of the Athletics’ bandwagon during the 
World Series. All the nail biting, the whining, 
the complaining, and the disbelief stopped 
the bandwagon dead in its tracks. 

The ultimate embarrassment was bestowed 
on the mighty A’s. It was the team that could 
never lose; the team where last year even the 
bat boy made $1.2 million. They were so 
sure. The fans were so sure. The bandwagon 
was so sure they got swept! 

Still another season ends, another team is 
World Champ, and ifyou listen carefully you 
can hear it. Thump!! That was everybody 
jumping off the A’s bandwagon and on to the 
Reds’. 

But then again, I’ve always liked them 
anyway. 
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m Money problem 


Apathy creates intramural troubles 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Due to budget cuts, this year’s intramural 
program has so far only received $1,000 
compared to last year’s allocation of $3,500. 

Donna Johnson, athletic /intramural rec- 
reation technician, said, “We have been al- 
located another $2,000 this year, which would 
bring this year’s total to $3,000, by Steve 
Michaud, the director of student activities, 
but we haven’t received it yet.” 

Scott Bordeleau, athletic/intramural rec- 
reation technician, said, “More money is 
needed to improve intramurals. How can you 
run an intramural program that is being cut 
by $2,500 and Sill maintain the same amount 
of activities as last year?” 

Overspending factor: Some students think 
$3,000 is too much money for an intramural 
program, however. 

Jeff Ray, NECC student, said, “How can 
they justify spending $3,000 a year on 
intramurals when our fees keep rising? I am 
very interested in athletics, but I attend NECC 
to get an education. Granted it isn’t a large 
amount, but I feel that it could be better 
spent.” 

Mike Longo, NECC student, disagrees. 

“Athletics play a big part in the college 
atmosphere. Not all students have the ability 
to play varsity sports, but they still want to get 


Soccer 
ends on 
up note 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NECC men’s soccer team developed 
into a competitive group and improved this 
season, according to head coach Nunzio 
DiMarca. 

Although the Knights finished with a 
6-10-2 record, they really turned things 
around in the second half. 

“I think it was a very good season,” 
DiMarcasaid. “Ifyou look at the results of the 
last four or five games, the guys have come 
180 degrees.” 

Team progress: “The defense has really, 
really improved, to say the least,” DiMarca 
said. “We’re playing much more as a team. 

“At the beginning, everyone was taking us 
to the cleaners. We were scoring goals, but we 
were being scored upon many more times,” 
DiMarca said. 

Even though the team didn’t reach its goal 
of a .500 season, they were closer than the 
record indicates. Two games in particular 
stand out. 

In one game with the Knights leading 2-0, 
their star player that day, Oscar Diaz, was 
ejected and their opponents were awarded a 
penalty shot. They scored on the shot and 
beat NECC 3-2. 

In another game, the Knights were lead- 
ing the game 2-1 with only 27 seconds re- 
maining. The referee awarded their opponents 
a penalty shot and they tied the game. 

An inconsistent line-up plagued the team 
this year. 

Additional duties: “Being a two year col- 
lege, a lot of people have commitments like 
jobs,” DiMarca said. “Believe it or not, we 
didn’t have the same team two games in a 
row.” 

“T would make a line-up priorto the game, 
a certain strategy that I was going to follow 
and come game time, some of the players I 
was counting on were not there,” he said. 

Despite the fact the team was inexperi- 
enced, it continually improved. 

“I’m very, very pleased with the players. 
Some had played very little prior to coming to 
Northern Essex, and now they’re very good 


involved,” Longo said. 

Some of the intramural events have 
problems. This semester, flag football and 
street hockey were cancelled, while women’s 
3 on 3 basketball was postponed twice and 
finally held Noy. 5. 

Johnson said many activities are success- 
ful. 

“The Health and Fitness Challenge isa big 
success due to the nice facility,” she said. 
“The Challenge gives students an incentive to 
return. The gym isalso very active with pick-up 
basketball games going on almost every day.” 

Need for participants: The reason some 
activities such as street hockey and flag football 
aren’t successful is they are team sports and 
people aren’t turning out for them, Johnson 
said. She hopes this will change in the future. 

Bordeleau said, “All of them are success- 
ful, just the number of participants is low. 
Therefore, itis hard to put anything together.” 

Johnson said, “What needs to be done to 
improve intramurals is we need more money 
in order to run all of the activities and to 
promote them. 

“T also want to put together a slide show 
telling about intramurals and show that during 
student orientation. Maybe the Observercould 
give us more advertising.” 

Longo said, “I hope nothing happens to 
intramurals because I’m looking foward to 
participating in them in the spring.” 


players,” DiMarea said. 

Season standouts: One of the highlights 
of the season came when they bounced back 
from an 8-1 loss to Mt. Wachusett and beat 
them 8-1 a couple weeks later. 

The play of freshman Randy Robitaille was 
another bright spot this season. He is among 
the league leaders in New England. 

“Randy Robitaille is so skilled and playing 
on a team with two strikes against it, he still 
finished with 13 goals. There’sa lot to be said 
about that,” DiMarca said. 


High expectations: “It’s been really, re- 


ally nice, and I’m excited at the prospect of 


next year because all these guys are coming 
back, and they’re going to have a season 
under their belt. Now they know what they 
can expect from one another and it’s going to 
be that much easier to improve upon,” 
DiMarca said. 

DiMarca said he looks at three men as 
being the body and soul of the team: Eric 
Lavigne, Glenn Josephson and Steve Maloney. 

“Eric is like my superman out there,” 
Dimarca said. “He broke his toes at the 
beginning of the season. He played the whole 
season with broken toes. You’d never know it 
by watching him out there. He always dug in 
and did even more than was expected of 
him.” 

“Glenn was a good forward who I had to 
change to a goalie because we didn’t have a 
goalie. Glenn did everything that was asked of 
him and did make himself a good goalie. He 
did an outstanding job.” 

“Another player is Steve Maloney, who’s 
hearing impaired,” he said. “I can’t even 
imagine being in a world where you really 
don’t know what’s going on because you 
don’t hear it. 

“Not only do you have to break down the 
barriers for acceptance, but you have to 
function at par with others. He did that in a 
splendid fashion.” 

Program suggestions: DiMarca said that 
when he turns in his end of the season report, 
it will contain recommendations that he thinks 
will help the program. 

He will request representatives from the 
student senate attend games and hopes that 
more students, in general, will come see their 
classmates. 

“T wish the student senate would come so 
that when a request is made as to why warm-up 
suits are needed, they’ll understand why,” he 
said. 

Another recommendation is that the 
Audio-Visual department film the games so 
the team could view and learn from them. 

“T felt the first priority was to establish the 
program on firm ground and show that we 
could have a successful program. We did 
that,” DiMarca said. 
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Former hoop coach returns 


By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Observer Sports Editor 


With little time left before the start of the 
basketball season, the NECC Knights men’s 
basketball team has a new, but familiar, head 
coach. 

After former head coach Joe Boland re- 
signed in August, the athletic department 
needed to do some quick hiring and picked 
Mike Rowinski. 

Veteran coach: With eight years under 
his belt as Knights’ head coach, Rowinski 
returns after taking a year off. His past record 
shows over 100 wins, but his last season 
ended in disappointment. 

Rowinski was unable to attend the last 
game of the 88-89 season because of family 
matters in Iowa. The Knights finished with a 
record of 1-20. 

Jack Hess, athletic director, feels Rowinski’s 
most recent record is understandable because 
of his “extenuating responsibilities.” 

“Rowinski has had outstanding years and 
also mediocre years, but his experience was a 
huge factor in choosing him as coach,” Hess 
said. 

Hess originally interviewed about eight to 
ten hopefuls and narrowed it down to five. 
From the five, he chose Rowinski. 

Varsity status: Last year, under the su- 
pervision of Boland, the Knights had to drop 


from varsity to club level because of lack of 


player commitment. In an interview with the 
Haverhill Gazette, Rowinski said he refuses to 
allow his team to fall to club level again. 

“Id rather drop the program and recruit 
From a credibility point of view, I don’t think 
club is good for the program. You need 
consistency in a program,” Rowinski said 

Since his signing as coach occurred so 
abruptly, Rowinski didn’t have time to recruit 
new players over the summer. 


Hess said, “I’m happy to have him back 
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MIKE ROWINSKI. 


Unfortunately, he couldn’t recruit for this 
season, but he’s the best recruiter I ever had. 
I think the team’s in good hands.” 

Time and patience: In previous years, 
Rowinski has coached fall baseball along with 
basketball. Hess feels that without coaching 
both teams this year, Rowinski may not be 
under as much pressure as before. 

“By just coaching basketball, he’ll be able 
to devote more time. I think the players will 
be satisfied, and the coach will be satisfied,” 
Hess said. 

Hess said in order for this season to be 
successful, it will depend upon the win-loss 
situation of the opposition. Being a two-year 
institution, it’s difficult to predict the Knights’ 
Other community colleges like 
Middlesex, Roxbury, Cape Cod and Mass 
Bay no longer have a basketball program. 


SUCCESS. 


“He’s (Rowinski) a team player. He’s a 
tribute to himself and this institution. He’s 
personable and demands respect from the 
players,” Hess said 
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EDGARDO ROVIRA, engineering major, gets ready for the Knights basketball 


season. 


Big turnout for women’s team 


By CHRIS KUCHAR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


If optimism could win games, the 90-91 
NECC Knights women’s basketball team 
should win plenty this upcoming season 

The team is excited to get its season un 
derway. This year’s tryouts had one of the 
biggest turnouts in recent years with nine 
quality players to build from. In the past, the 
women’s team has been small in numbers 

New coach: The Knights are going to 
have a new look from top to bottom. Last 
year’s head coach, Ed Kelly, left NECC to 
take the assistant basketball coaching position 
at Emmanuel College. Athletic Director Jack 
Hess had to do some quick searching to fill 
the spot and he found a quality coach in Mike 
Thistle. 

Thistle will bring much experience to the 
team. He played basketball for four years at 
Framingham State College where he led the 
team to the Mass. State Championships his 
junior and senior years. 

A proven player, he was elected honorable 
mention All-American for his efforts. He 
played two years in Belgium before coming 
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back to the states with a knee injury. 

First job: Hess is helping Thistle get his 
feet wet early on since this is Thistle’s first 
coaching job at the junior college level. 

“The timing was such that I couldn’t just 
say to Mike, * ” Hess 
“Tt must be a communal effort to make 
it a successful season.” 


here go ahead and coach’, 
said 

Donna Johnson, athletic intramural /rec 
reation technician, will serve as assistant coach 
this year. She will also act as a link for the team 
in case players have a problem with a class or 
miss practice 

Johnson will be there for them because she 
feels it is important to have someone within 
the college to help out. She is also optimistic 
for the upcoming year 

Winning commitment: “Right from the 
first meeting we had, the girls showed they 
were going to be committed to winning,” 
Johnson said 

Phistle will bring a fast-break style offense 


to the team. Though students won’t see the 


run and gun style of last year’s University of 


Nevada Las Vegas team (averaging 116 
points per game), speed will be a factor. 
“We’re going to use a lot of motion this 
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season. We’re going to be the greyhounds 
and let the other teams be the elephants,” 
Thistle said. 

Thistle believes every woman has a job to 
do on the court. If they work together, he 
believes the wins will come. 

Running game: “The motivation level will 
be extremely high,” Thistle said. “You'll see 
guts from these girls from one end of the 
court to the other with team spirit and 
emotion. Most of these girls can run so ’m 
going to let the other teams catch us.” 

Sherry Bannon, a 5 feet 10 inch forward, 
looks to be a strong player for the Knights. 
“Hopefully she’ll make an impact for us this 
Thistle said 
Center Heather Preston has also shown 


season,” 


some leadership early on. 

“This is an all around balanced team. They 
all have basketball experience, and they all 
have great attitudes,” Johnson said. 

This year’s team is new and hasn’t had 
much time to play together. Thistle feels as 
long as they learn from their mistakes, they 
will improve each time out. 

“If we do well in practice, I believe it will 
spill over on to the court and the wins will 
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MIKE THISTLE, new woman’s coach. 


come,” Thistle said. 

If this years team holds true to its play early 
on, fans could be in for some exciting bas- 
ketball. 
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